














HEN Herbert Hoover, who is 
now doing an excellent job as 
elder statesman, expressed his be- 
lief that it was unnecessary for the 
United States to enter the Second 
World War [may I add “or the 
first”?] and that Japan would not 
have attacked us if we had not pro- 
voked her [may I suggest the 
amendment, “if not provoked, in- 
vited”?], he was promptly de- 
nounced by the amateur diplomats 
who write letters to the papers. 
Every newspaper editor knows 
that curious breed. So does every 
football coach; he calls them “Mon- 
day morning quarterbacks.” So 
does every baseball manager; they 
tell him when to put a pitcher in, 
and when to “take him out!” Look- 
ing at the home plate from a dis- 
tance of a hundred yards and at an 
impossible angle, they can call 
strikes and balls better than the 
“blind bat” whom some of them call 
the “empire.” 

So when Mr. Hoover gave his in- 
terview in The American Magazine 
and some excerpts from it appeared 
in the daily press, there was the 
usual uprush of volunteer admon- 
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ishers and castigators. It seems to 
be their divinely appointed task to 
tell presidents, ex-presidents, prime 
ministers, ex-prime ministers, gen- 
erals, diplomats and other stupid 
folk “where they get off at.” They 
informed the editor and, via the 
editor, Mr. Hoover, that he was 
“simply crazy” when he said that 
we need not have gone into the 
war and that we had provoked 
Japan to attack. 

It is a waste of time to dispute 
an infallible decision, but I do wish 
that some of that tribe of dogmatists 
had taken time out from vitupera- 
tion and excoriation to answer a 
couple of questions that have both- 
ered me since December 7, 1941. 
The first has to do with Germany. 
Since Hitler couldn’t get across the 
English Channel, how could he have 
got across the Atlantic Ocean? He 
found it impossible to negotiate the 
twenty-three miles from Dunkirk 
to Dover, with the Russians qui- 
escent behind him. So how could 


he have managed the 3,000 miles 
from Cherbourg to New York, with 
the Russians on a rampage at his 
back? 
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The second question concerns 
Japan. Someone (name not yet 
divulged) ordered our battleships 
to crowd into Pearl 
Harbor, anchor side 
by side, gunwale to 
gunwale (in effect 
if not in fact), called off the air- 
plane patrol, ordered the radar dis- 
connected, and permitted the offi- 
cers to be away from their ships 
while the Japanese envoys were on 
their last fateful visit to Mr. Hull. 
Since these few facts and a hundred 
others all point to the conclusion 
that we took no pains to be pre- 
pared, the riddle remains: if all this 
elaborately contrived carelessness 
was neither an invitation to the Japs 
nor a provocation, what name shall 
we give it? The Monday morning 


Unresolved 
Riddle 


quarterbacks, the grandstand man- 
agers—that is to say the ipse dizxit 
crowd who write to the papers-— 


cannot be bothered with such ques- 
tions. They seem to say what a 
friend in France said when I prom- 
ised to listen long and dutifully if 
he would explain what seemed to me 
anomalous or paradoxical political 
and religious conditions in his 
country; “even if I did explain, you 
wouldn’t understand.” That was 
that. Likewise, the letter writers 
don’t want to waste breath on us 
morons. 

Meanwhile time gallops on. In 
fact time runs out. I fear I shall 
have to “pass on” without even be- 
ing told how Hitler could have made 
it from over there to over here, or 
what we were really saying to the 
Japs if it was not “there is the fleet; 
it’s an easy mark; come and get it.” 
Until someone sets me right I shall 
continue to believe that Mr. Hoover 
spoke good sense when he said we 
didn’t need to go in; and that we 
provoked Japan. 


| etal that is all water over 
the dam. What really matters 
is what is to happen to us now that 
we are in the international im- 
broglio. Someone should have told 
us, at least in general terms, what 
the after-war conditions would be. 
They didn’t know? Nobody could 
know? Nonsense. Even I my- 
self, ignorant as I am, predicted 
the present situation in general and 
in some detail on a hundred lecture 
platforms and in these pages, as 
long ago as 1939. 

But let that also pass, and come 
to the point. Now that we are up 
to our eyes in the after-war mess we 
had better do something about it. 
“Do something about it?” Yes, 
that’s what I said, 
do something about 
it. Good heavens 
what more can we 
do? Aren’t we doing 
all we can? What about the Dumbar- 
ton Conference? What about San 
Francisco, the establishment of the 
United Nations, Lend-Lease, and the 
billions we have distributed and 
promised to distribute post-Lend- 
Lease? What about the Marshall 
Plan? 

To all of which the answer is 
that all these things are relatively 
nothing. As Al Jolson would say, 
“You ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” We 
ain’t done nothin’ yet. Nothing 
compared with what still awaits us. 
We have only commenced. What 
we shall have to do from now on 
will make what we have thus far 
done seem picayune. All we have 
done thus far is to get ourselves en- 
tangled. From now on our job is 
to get disentangled. Like Laocoén 
and his sons we shall struggle in 
vain to get free from the coils of 
the python. Those ancients have 
been at it for twenty-two hundred 


Not Yet 
Begun 
to Act 









































years, and they are still in the pre- 
dicament in which the sculptor 
placed them. We shall fare no bet- 
ter. Once entangled in European 
and Asiatic affairs we shall never 
again be free. Washington warned 
us. So did Jefferson. But we pre- 
ferred Wilson and Roosevelt. And 
now look at us. 


T-is often said that the American 
people should not have stopped 
reading the Bible. Everything is in 
the Bible. Of course you have to 
do a little interpreting, a bit of adap- 
tation to modern circumstances. 
But it’s all there. All history. All 
human experience. All the mis- 
takes of mankind. Take one exam- 
ple that applies to us. The people 
of Israel were getting along pretty 
well under the Judges. Came the 
time when the Judges seemed anti- 
quated, obsolete, “horse-and-buggy” 
—as we would say. The people 
wanted a change. They must be 
like other nations. They must get 
them a king like the Assyrians, and 
the Babylonians and the Egyptians. 
How could they be a Great Power 
unless they had a king! Samuel 
warned them. He 
made it plain: “He 
will take your sons, 
and put them in his 
chariots, and will make them his 
horsemen, and his running footmen 
to run before his chariots. And he 
will appoint of them to . . . make 
him arms and chariots. Your daugh- 
ters also he will take ... and he 
will take your fields, and your vine- 
yards, and your best oliveyards .. . 
he will take the tenth of your corn, 
and of the revenues of your vine- 
yards .. . your servants also and 
handmaids, and your’ goodliest 
young men. . . . You shall be his 
servants, and you shall cry out in 


Lesson from 
the Past 
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that day from the face of the king, 
whom you have chosen to your- 
selves: and the Lord will not hear 
you in that day, because you de- 
sired unto yourselves a king.” 

That was telling them. In our 
day we had no honest leader to tell 
us what would happen if we went 
into the World War. There was an- 
other difference. Samuel tried to 
make the people content with what 
they had and what they were. Our 
“great leader” whipped us up to 
break with our past. 

The people of Israel would not 
listen to the wise man. They got 
their king. The new system didn’t 
work out too well. Saul, the first 
king developed homicidal impulses 
and went insane. David—with one 
lapse—did pretty well. Solomon, 
the fruit of the lapse, built the king- 
dom high, so high that it toppled 
and broke in two. Taking advan- 
tage of the break, the Assyrians and 
Babylonians came in. That was the 
end of the power and the glory of 
the people of God. They made spo- 
radic efforts to rebuild the temple 
and to set up the throne again. But 
they were done for. If they had 
been content to be a little people 
they might have lasted, like the 
modern Swiss. But no! they must 
be big shots. And now—let’s merci- 
fully draw the veil. 


HALL I apply the lesson? The 

little old U. S. A. was doing 
pretty well, from George Washing- 
ton to the first Roosevelt. Here we 
were, on our own continent, which 
in all conscience was big enough. 
But no, we must be an empire. The 
example of Spain was before us. 
And France. And Holland. They 
were all victims of overweening am- 
bition. But what of that! They 
must have failed, we argued, be- 
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cause of some congenital—perhaps 
racial or religious—ineptitude. On 
the other hand there was Britain. 
Now there’s an example for you. 
Are we to play second fiddle to 
Britain? No, fellow-citizens, a thou- 
P sand times no. So 
we embarked upon 
empire. We “took” 
Panama. And Cuba 
and Puerto Rico. 
And the Philippines. “Manifest Des- 
tiny,” “White Man’s Burden,” and 
all that sort of thing. The experi- 
ment seemed to go well. Presently 
the long, lanky, Uncle Sam began 
to grow fat, too fat for his narrow 
striped pantaloons. He commenced 
to burst out at the seams. When 
the First World War came along, 
we saw a chance to expand some 
more. Let’s go over and get into 
this thing. Make the World Safe 
for Democracy. We needn’t stay 
over there. We can come back if 
we wish and settle down as be- 
fore. Just take a little flier in inter- 
national conflict. Let’s see how it 
seems to be a World Power. If we 
like it we can continue with it. If 
we don’t, we can pull out. 

We left a couple of hundred thou- 
sand hostages over there, under 
ground. If only for their sake, to 
make good what we had promised, 
to redeem our pledge to democracy, 
we had to go over 
again. We could not 
permit the tyrants 
to trample upon the 
graves of our boys 
at Chateau Thierry. Nor could we 
abandon our Anglo-Saxon brethren 
in their new predicament. “Give 
you the tools and let you do the 
job?” No, no, Mr. Churchill, we 
will give you the tools and we will 
help on the job too. When we put 
our hand to the plow we don’t look 


Too Big 
For Our 
Breeches 


Back Again 
to Do It 
Over 


back. The plow or the sword. What 
we start we finish. We started in 
1917. We will finish in 1941. 

Very noble indeed, but now what? 
Is there not again a tyrant trampling 
on the graves of our sacred dead? 
And what of our Polish brethren? 
Our Czechoslovak brethren? Our 
Austrian, Hungarian, Yugoslav, 
Greek, Italian brethren? Are they 
less ours than the British brethren 
or the French brethren of yester- 
year? Is there not only One World? 
Have we not obligations to all man- 
kind? 


O far the rhetoric and the oratory. 
Now for the facts, the details, the 

specific examples. Let us com- 
mence with India and Pakistan. 
Suppose we use Time’s vivid de- 
scription of what took place in 
Lahore in August: 

“While the orchestra played 
quietly for dancing, European 
guests drank cocktails on the moon- 
lit terrace. Beyond earshot of the 
music, whole blocks of buildings 
lay gutted. Streets were bare and 
silent. Over the deserted railroad 
station the smell of corpses hung. 
One-seventh of Lahore, capital of 
the Punjab, had been destroyed. 
Scores of nearby 
towns and villages 
had been razed. War 
—or rather, com- 
petitive massacre — 
between Moslems and Sikhs had 
reached a pitch of horror that made 
the Indian Mutiny of 1857 look like 
a mere street brawl. In two weeks, 
between 40,000 and 150,000 people 
had been killed in the Punjab. Most 
of the bodies were too hacked and 
charred to be recognized. At least 
a million were homeless. ‘Never 
during two wars have I seen such 
sights as I have seen these last two 


“Com- 
petitive 
Massacre” 
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days,’ said a middle-aged British 
colonel at Lahore airport. ‘All those 
atrocity yarns we used to hear, such 
as Germans cutting Belgian chil- 
dren’s hands off and raping and 
then killing women, have suddenly 
come true in the Punjab during the 
last week.’... 

“Mohamed Ali Jinnah, who had 
conceived Pakistan in hatred and 
was now its president and undis- 
puted boss, sent to the West Punjab 
as governor his faithful follower, 
the Khan of Momdot. . . . With his 
province literally in flames, the 
Khan relaxed regulations that had 
restricted the carrying of firearms; 
he also decreed that every man could 
wear a sword, provided it was cov- 
ered. Some of his subordinates 
went further. The Moslem deputy 
commissioner of one of the West- 
ern Punjab districts 
said to the young 
Moslems: ‘You have 
full liberty to go the 
limit. Take revenge as you like, but 
if there is one Hindu or Sikh left 
alive in my district after you are 
through, I swear to kill them my- 
OGTR.” cis’ « 

“Refugees from Lyallpur in West 
Punjab say that so many Sikhs and 
Hindus were murdered and their 
bodies thrown into the canal that 
the canal actually had a pinkish 
color for a day after. Moslem refu- 
gees told how Sikhs stripped and 
paraded Moslem women through 
the streets, raped them and then 
killed them. British correspond- 
ents reported having seen dead, 
naked women lying about villages 
of the Amritsar district.” 

Does the American reader say, 
“Sad! Tragic! Shocking! but what 
is this to us? India is not our re- 
sponsibility. Let England see to 
it’? But at the moment poor old 


Orgiastic 
Bloodshed 


England cannot take care of her- 
self, not to say keep order over all 
her former Empire. She has pulled 
out to save her skin—what’s left of 
it. Fed up on the experiment of 
Empire, she hopes she may with- 
draw from here and there, tighten 
up the Commonwealth, a_ loose 
union of sympathetic peoples of 
little or no political or financial as- 
sistance to her, and 
get back to where 
she was before Eliza- Out; 

beth and Raleigh Uncle Sam 
and Disraeli stirred In 

her up to undertake 

world conquest and world responsi- 
bility. She used to speak contemp- 
tuously of the “Little Englanders” 
as we speak of Isolationists, but she 
would “settle for” a little old Eng- 
land once again. 


John Bull 


AS England pulls out, we move in. 
If we think we have enough 
troubles here at home, with labor 
and management at each other’s 
throats, and some millions of work- 
ers (or their leaders) inveighing 
against the Taft-Hartley Act as a 
“Law of Slave Labor,” if, I say, we 
think we have problems enough to 
keep us occupied, we haven’t begun 
to realize what we took on when we 
went into those two wars. The 
India-Pakistan mess is ours. 
“What about the United Na- 
tions?” Friend, suppress the sar- 
casm. The United Nations is a fake, 
a fraud, a demonstrated failure. It 
is “impossible.” You demand proof? 
Very well. Suppose the U.N. wishes 
to act, and suppose Russia says 
“No.” Russia always says “No.” 
Then what? Then nothing. When 
Russia says no, the discussion is 
ended. The wheels stop. As it hap- 
pens, the Hindu-Moslem “‘competi- 
tive massacre” is precisely what 
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Russia wants. She will not let the 
U.N. stop it. So the problem is back 
on our hands. What shall we do? 
Renege? Default? Shall we do 
what we did about Poland—lament 
and deplore? Is it the function of a 
“Big Shot” among nations to lament 
and deplore? What then? Shall 
we fight? Ask the American people. 
Put the question plainly and I think 
they will retort, “what is this, an 
endless series of World Wars? 
Why didn’t you tell us what we 
were letting ourselves in for?” 


EXT comes the problem of the 
Displaced Persons. Leave out 

the 75% who are non-Jews and con- 
sider the more publicized plight of 
the children of Israel sailing the 
seas, looking for a foothold some- 
where on this globe. There is per- 
haps no more shocking demonstra- 
tion in all history of the break- 
down of civilization and of human- 
ity. Where those poor refugees 
would like to go they 
are not welcome. 
Where they fear and 
loathe to go they 
must go. If they 
struggle, they are 
bludgeoned, manhandled, dragged 
from the ship and deposited in a 
land whose leaders had cut their 
relatives down like trees, burned 
them in furnaces like so much cord- 
wood, utilized the resources of 
chemical and mechanical science to 
expedite mass slaughter. What the 
survivors suffer is, in a way, worse 
than the fate of those that went be- 
fore them. Of the Nazis it could be 
said what Goethe said of the Prus- 
sians, “They are beasts; education 
will make them devils.” But the 
British, who shoot down Jews at- 
tempting a foothold in the land 
promised them by English states- 


Strange 

and 
Unusual 
Punishment 


men; the British, who knocked 
down and dragged out the half- 
starved half-dead passengers on 
that ship and deposited them, in 
much the same way as cholera vic- 
tims from Ireland were dumped on 
the docks in Canada and “the 
States” a hundred years ago— 
those British are not ostensibly 
brutes or demons. They represent 
civilization. So, to suffer at their 
hands is worse than to die under 
the Nazis. If no way can be de- 
vised to settle the problem of Dis- 
placed Jews except to treat them as 
they have been treated we must 
confess the breakdown not only of 
civilization but of intelligence. 


ERE again we are back at our 

main theme — since England 
doesn’t know how to handle the 
case, it becomes ours. We took it 
over, with all other such problems 
when we went into the first and sec- 
ond World Wars. Mr. Wilson didn’t 
say so. Mr. Roosevelt didn’t say so. 
But the job is ours. Either we take 
it on and do it right, or we prove 
ourselves four-flushers before Rus- 
sia and the rest of the world. 


EFORE we became entangled in 
Europe and Asia we could in 
good conscience have looked upon 
the vicissitudes of the old world 
merely with sympathy. In an emer- 
gency we could have offered gifts of 
food and money. We could, if in- 
vited, have applied American effi- 
ciency to the solution of some press- 
ing problem, and returned. We 
could, if asked, have offered advice. 
We could have shown, however im- 
perfectly, that a government of the 
people can be made to work. In a 
word we could have enjoyed the 
luxury of being on the outside look- 
ing in. 








S- 
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But those days are gone forever. 
Now that we are over there, we stay 
over, or incur the hatred of those 
who say—I quote—“you must not 
run away as you did before.” The 
irony of it all is that the British may 
liquidate their Empire, pull out of 
India, Palestine, Egypt and say, 
“good riddance,” but where they 
pull out we must move in. The bur- 
den that broke the Empire’s back is 
now on ours. It was too much for 
Britain, so she un- 
loaded. It is too 
much for us but up- 
on whom shall we 
unload? The U.N.? Weare the U.N. 
It has come to this: either we take 
over the world or we let it go by de- 
fault to Russia. If we hold on, the 
burden will crush us. If we let go, 
Russia will enslave two continents 
and perhaps the world. This is what 
we got by going into the war. I say 
our leaders didn’t tell us. Even yet 
they don’t tell us. They only reiter- 
ate that we must not come home 
and abandon all mankind to be 
slaughtered or enslaved. Thinking 
the matter over, I must submit Mr. 
Hoover’s statement, “It was not 
necessary for us to go into World 
War II” as the prize understate- 
ment of a decade. The fact is that 
it was fatal for us to go in. 


Either Way 
We Lose 


- 
_— 





NEXT, ITALY, AND THEN? 


N the middle of September, appre- 
hension which had been accumu- 
lating for months in regard to a 
Communist coup d’état in Italy 
came to a head. It had been gen- 
erally said that the revolution could 
be achieved at any moment by 
means of a mere telephone call. The 
Holy Father had said in public, “a 
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few minutes can decide the victory.” 
Togliatti, leader of the less blood- 
thirsty faction of the Communists, 
would perhaps have 
desired to take over Next 
with parliamentary Comes 
procedure. But Luigi Italy? 
Longo, leader of the 
extremists, was apparently impa- 
tient of delay. The two were in 
collaboration and both were boast- 
ing of an armed force of 30,000 
ready to strike upon command. 
Anne O’Hare McCormick in The 
New York Times, September 10th, 
reported that the Communists were 
“pushing the pace” in Italy. The 
“best guessers in Europe” (“all in- 
terpretations of Soviet policy are 
guesses,” she said) thought that 
“the first big test would be made not 
in France but in Italy.” What has 
happened since then is known to the 
reader of the daily papers. But 
what concerns this writer at this 
moment is what we are to do about 
Italy or France or whatever coun- 
try comes next in the Soviet Sched- 
ule of Enslavement. I hope the re- 
iteration does not become sickening 
to the reader, but the theme must 
be repeated: we didn’t have to go 
into the war, but we did. We are 
not yet through with the war. We 
are in danger of being classed with 
the shortsighted king mentioned in 
the Gospel who went into battle 
without counting the cost, or the 
citizen who started 
to build but had not Short- 
the wherewithal to Sighted 
continue. A presi- “Statesmen” 
dent worthy of the 
name “statesman” would have for- 
seen the morass into which we 
should plunge if we went into the 
war. Our late President was no 
statesman. He didn’t see. If he did 
see he concealed what he saw. He 
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didn’t grasp the elementary fact, 
seen so clearly by the despised “‘iso- 
lationists,” that you don’t go over- 
seas to fight a war, win it, come back 
and live happily ever after. The 
wars of Europe (and for good meas- 
ure add Asia) don’t end. They halt 
for a few years and begin again. In 
the interim the cards may be shuf- 
fled anew, but the game goes on 
again. We should have known. 
Some of us—stupid though we were 
—did know and kept shouting it 
from the housetops, that once we 
went to fight in Europe we would 
never come home again, but that 
like the prisoner sent up for life we 
should be in it “from now on.” 

Since we are in it, what are we to 
do about it? To be precise, what 
are we to do about Italy if Moscow 
(of course it is Moscow) takes over? 
Or about France if France comes 
next? Or about Spain? Did we 
imagine that we were through when 
we sent 500 million dollars to Greece 
and 400 million to Turkey? Or 4 
billion to England? There you have 
another fallacy, or should we say 
lunacy?—that we can sit here and 
save the world by shipping cash 
around the globe. “O ye of little 
faith,” said our Savior. If He were 
to speak now to us would He ex- 
claim “O ye of little sense”? 


ONSIDER briefly Yugoslavia. 

Have no fear; I am not going to 
rehash the story of the seven “rev- 
erend” fellow travel- 
ers who went over 
there on Tito’s in- 
vitation and at his 
expense, spent six 
weeks, saw crowds at Mass, took a 
glimpse at Archbishop Stepinac, 
found him looking well and came 
away to report that there is no re- 
ligious persecution in Yugoslavia. 


The Seven 
Fellow- 
Travelers 


Some radio program should offer a 
house and lot, an electric refrigera- 
tor, a piano, a radio and television 
set, and a thousand dollar bond for 
the “Best Boner of the Year.” It 
would go to Dr. Shipler and his six 
companions. 


U’ was just too bad for those tour- 
ists posing as experts, that while 
their babes-in-the-wood adventure 
was still news, a book appeared by 
R. H. Markham, Tito’s Imperial 
Communism. By way of contrast 
to the seven amateurs, consider 
Reuben H. Markham, The Christian 
Science Monitor correspondent for 
the Balkans and Central Europe. 
The United States Government in- 
vited him to be Regional Expert for 
Eastern Europe in the O.W.I. He 
became regional director and then 
Deputy Director for the Balkans. 
“This work,” says his publisher, 
The University of North Carolina 
Press, “gave him access to the most 
reliable and detailed information.” 
He spent 1944 in Europe, Africa and 
the Middle East. He was there in 
intimate contact with Partisans and 
Chetniks in Yugoslavia. His reports 
of conversations with victims of 
the Nazis and of Tito are, in my 
judgment, quite as 
horrifying as those 
in the volume, The 
Dark of the Moon, 
edited by T. S. Eliot. 
He knows the languages of the Bal- 
kans, he has had acquaintance with 
political, religious and _ cultural 
leaders and has had intimate con- 
tact with peasants, workers, teach- 
ers, preachers and priests. Such is 
the man who without so much as a 
mention of the seven Protestant 
clergymen makes their report look 
like some impossible caricature, a 
mixture of malice and ignorance. 


A More 
Competent 
Reporter 




















Bu my business with Yugoslavia 
is of a different sort. What 
concerns me is that we had accepted 
the help of Mihailovitch, and that 
we ditched him and took up Tito, 
who then condemned and executed 
our former friend. For a compari- 
son of Tito with the man in whose 
murder we acquiesced, I have found 
no better basis than Markham’s 
chapter “Mihailovitch and _ Tito 
Clash.” Of that clash he says: “It 

is unfortunate and 
We erroneous for an 
Abandon American to consid- 
a Friend er this a feud be- 

tween an individual 
called Mihailovitch and another 
called Tito. It was no more that than 
another conflict was a feud between 
a man called Abe (Lincoln) and an- 
other called Jeff (Davis). It was, 
rather, one of the most basic issues 
in human history. The Serbian 
peasants and artisans, after strug- 
gling long decades for freedom from 
the Turks, and after heroically re- 
jecting Hitler’s yoke, now spurned 
another bondage, brought from 
abroad. Twenty-four years before, 
as the Germans pressed into Russia, 
Nikolai Lenin had taken advantage 
of the distress and confusion to im- 
pose his dictatorship upon Russia. 
In 1941 Tito was trying to do the 
same in Serbia.” 

In another passage Mr. Markham 
says that Mihailovitch “was dealing 
with some of the most fanatical 
Communists on earth, for whom 
Serbia was a mere instrument serv- 
ing in the attainment of greater 
aims. .. . When he rejected Tito’s 
demands [for a private army] he 
made no arbitrary decision based on 
personal ambitions. He spoke in 
the name of and on behalf of the 
common men and women of Serbia. 
He expressed the will and desire of 
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90 per cent of the Serbian people.” 

But we Americans, advocates of 
the common people, abandoned our 
chosen champion and sold out to a 
man whom Mark- 
ham shows to be not 
an occasional but an vitch 


Mihailo- 


habitual murderer, 
the agent of an alien 
and tyrannical power. What shall 
we do about the crime we have com- 
mitted in Serbia? For that matter, 
we have made ourselves accessories 
before and after the fact in multi- 
tudinous crimes in half a dozen 
countries. Even if we fight and win 
a war against the Russian tyrant, 
we can never wash away our guilt. 
Only national repentance can do 
that, and we see few signs of na- 
tional repentance. 


vs. Tito 


—_ 
< 





UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


ii would be superfluous and mo- 

notonous to go the rounds of the 
rest of the world where cruelty and 
indeed slavery prevail, and it would 
doubtless be galling to the American 
reader if I were to repeat the re- 
frain “here, too, we have obliga- 
tions we are not meeting; here, too, 
we have made commitments we are 
not fulfilling.” What the anti-slav- 
ery agitator William Lloyd Garrison 
said when the issue of slavery in our 
own country was coming to a head, 
“My country is the world; my coun- 
trymen are all mankind,” we must 
now repeat in no rhetorical sense 
but in dreadful earnest. But there 
is a difference. Our obligations are 
now not only humanitarian, but po- 
litical. Wherever there is a slave, 
black or white or yellow, there we 
are involved. If we didn’t realize 
that fact when we took on two wars, 
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it makes no difference. That’s what 
came out of the wars and—to put it 
crudely —we are stuck with it. 
There is unfinished business in Po- 
land which we still must finish or 
disown our oath. With Poland, the 
Baltic provinces must be attended 
to, for we have refused on principle 
to accept Russia’s tenure there as 
permanent. We have 
promised to take 
care of Greece and 
Turkey, having vir- 
tually declared that 
if Russia enters either of those 
countries, we will go over and put 
her out. If the “Truman Doctrine” 
doesn’t mean that, it is a gesture 
and a bluff. If Russia detects that 
we are bluffing she will go straight 
on, as she did lately in Hungary. 
On September 9th, Russia_ re- 
jected a British appeal for a tri- 
partite consultation—British-Amer- 
ican-Russian — over what the For- 
eign Office in London has called 
“Bulgaria’s vanishing political free- 
dom.” England must take the snub. 
But must we? Why did we author- 
ize the Foreign Office to use our 
name, if we intended to drop the 
matter when Russia shook her head 
or thumbed her nose? The newspa- 
pers report two or three such insults 
a day. We do nothing about them. 
Are we storing them up for future 
attention? 


The World 
on Our 
Conscience 


F one thing let us be certain. 
We made Russia the power she 
is today. If ever there was an apt 
demonstration of the truth in the 


Frankenstein parable, it is in our 
present position vis-d-vis Russia. 
We built her up. We destroyed the 
only enemy she feared. Doing so 
we weakened our- 
selves. Our chief 
and indeed only ally, 
Britain, is hors de 
combat. Whatever 
we do we cannot win. If we pull 
out and leave the rest of the world to 
the monster we have made, we lose. 
If we go over again and destroy the 
monster, we shall probably in the 
process destroy ourselves. I men- 
tioned, some pages back, Laocoon. 
But in the statue the python makes 
no progress; the human beings are 
not yet strangled. But we are not 
a statue; we are flesh and blood. 
Flesh and blood can stand so much 
and no more. Some day our breath 
will give out and our blood spurt 
from our veins. Already, whether 
we know it or not, we are strangling. 
And that’s the outcome of the supe- 
rior “statesmanship” which, say the 
idolators of the late President, ranks 
him with Washington and Lincoln. 
Let that pass as a mere aside. It 
doesn’t matter now who got us in. 
The all important fact is that no one 
can get us out. No one but God. If 
the nation goes on its knees, repents, 
reforms, and makes atonement, we 
may survive. Otherwise we shall 
go the way of all “great powers” 
who got too big for their breeches, 
couldn’t be content to stay on one 
continent, went adventuring all over 
the globe, mixed in the wars of the 
world, and perished. 


We Made 
Russia— 
and Now? 





RUSSIA’S ADVANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


By JoHN EARLE UHLER 


URING the past year Americans 
have been so anxious about 
Russia’s advances abroad that they 
have not been completely aware of 
her advances in the United States. 
To some extent Moscow has made 
progress in this country by her own 
aggression. To a greater extent, 
however, she has been strengthened 
by concessions that America has un- 
wittingly made, not only abroad, but 
here at home. The blind spot in 


America’s perception of foreign af- 
fairs has always been large; seldom 
has she been so’blind, until the past 
year, to the weaknesses at her own 
fireside. 

For the past fifteen years our gov- 


ernment in Washington has been 
shot through with Communism, 
both direct and hand-in-hand fel- 
low-traveling. Even the soldiers of 
our army were urged, in Army Talk, 
Number 53, to befriend its princi- 
ples. The first counter-action has 
been taken but recently. If Commu- 
nism were only an ideology, like fu- 
turism in art, it might be allowed a 
free voice, but it speaks with the 
hammer and sickle in hand, not as 
tools but as weapons. William C. 
Bullitt, our ex-ambassador to Rus- 
sia, said what the Russians them- 
selves are saying: they intend to 
“assault” and “conquer” the United 
States. When they get the atomic 
bomb, Bullitt tells us, they will drop 
it on us. 

In the meantime they are turning 
loose on us a radio-activity of a 
kind that is just as deadly in the 
long run as that of the bomb. Vic- 


tor A. Kravchenko, who was once a 
Communist but reformed and wrote 
I Chose Freedom, testified before a 
Congressional committee that a 
Russian named Khimushkin se- 
cured secret information on the 
aviation industry in America, and 
that this information, in the form 
of blueprints and photographs as 
well as explanatory documents was 
flown to Moscow. In the same way, 
he said, Russia was getting the se- 
crets of our submarines. 

In defense, our government has 
recently dismissed almost eight 
hundred employees from public of- 
fice and arrested others for “disloy- 
alty.” An authoritative estimate is 
that more than three thousand will 
follow soon. On June 27th, ten 
such officials were dropped from 
our State Department. Carl Aldo 
Marzani was fined and sentenced to 
prison. Other persons, taking or- 
ders from Moscow and applying 
them to our government, have been 
detected and prosecuted in the same 
way. Gerhart Eisler, supposed to 
be the head of the Communists 
in America (although Kravchenko 
says that a man named Sedov is the 
head), was fined a thousand dollars 
and sentenced to one year in prison. 
Eugene Dennis, secretary of the 
Communist party in America, was 
convicted by a federal jury on 
charges of contempt of Congress. 
Sixteen leaders of the so-called 
Anti- Fascist Refugee Committee, 
with Edward K. Barsky as their 
leader, and including Herman 
Shumlin, theatrical producer, and 
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Howard Fast, novelist—all de- 
scribed by the F.B.I. as a Commu- 
nist front—were also found guilty 
and sentenced. And the doctri- 
naires of our military force cor- 
rected the mistake they made in 
Army Talk, Number 53, by declar- 
ing, in Army Talk, Number 180, 
that American Communists “seek 
the downfall of the American sys- 
tem of government.” On the cover 
of this later booklet is a picture of 
the Statue of Liberty overshadowed 
by the hammer and sickle. 

These revelations are some evi- 
dence of America’s previous sub- 
mission to Russia’s propaganda. It 
is well known that, for the past 
fifteen years, Communists — recent 
immigrants as well as natives— 
have been active in all departments 
of our government. They had 
much to do with the diplomatic 
conduct of the war. Is there any 
wonder why America has failed so 
miserably in the peace settlements, 
and Russia has succeeded so well? 

Russia’s aggressiveness on the 
soil of the United States is danger- 
ous enough. Much more dangerous 
is America’s own exposure of her- 
self to this aggressiveness. In a few 
respects, we are naturally weak to 
Russia’s attack. The very compo- 
sition of our society, strong in so 
many other ways, is such as to in- 
vite the ideology of Communism. 
Our population is heterogeneous. 
If America were really a melting 
pot, as we would like to think, we 
would become homogeneous. But 
America is not a melting pot—as to 
race, nationality, religion, or caste. 
In most cities, for example, are spe- 
cial sections occupied by special 
peoples—a Negro section, a Chinese 
section, a Jewish section, sections 
for Poles, Germans, Italians, Mexi- 
cans. If these areas were merging, 


even slowly, we should feel no seri- 
ous social discomfort, but they are 
not merging. In many instances, 
they are enlarging and becoming 
more definite. They are sometimes 
aroused to animosity, one toward 
another—the Negro and the white, 
the Gentile and the Jew, the Protes- 
tant and the Catholic, the employer 
and the employee. To the native 
demagogue, who seeks power among 
them and so exploits them by the 
policy of divide-and-rule, they are 
ready prey. They can be just as 
weak before a foreign agitator. 

There is, to be sure, a substantial 
center of Americans, composed of 
all races and classes and creeds, 
that are devoted to their country. 
But on the fringe the minorities are 
sometimes loud and selfish. When 
united, they can crush the center 
core. They have become imbued 
with the spirit of neo-international- 
ism that is in the air. They know 
vaguely of “One World.” Nations, 
they are told, are “interdependent” ; 
“isolationism” is an evil. They hear 
ridicule of American institutions 
like the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Colonial Dames, Society 
of the Mayflower, which have their 
roots in early American history. 
Patriotism, they hear, is only nar- 
row nationalism. The propaganda 
to which they are willing to submit 
themselves is about as unpatriotic 
as the erection of statues to Lenin 
and Stalin and Molotov beside our 
memorials to Washington and Jef- 
ferson. 

Some groups of Americans disre- 
gard the fact that there are differ- 
ent kinds of internationaligm, and 
that some of these kinds have ex- 
isted for hundreds of years. There 
needs no U.N. to unite artists of 
different countries—or musicians— 
or scholars. And what of the 
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Church, which knows no bounds of 
place or time, or occupation, race, 
or class! These unions stand for 
the good of all men. They are not 
like a union of so-called workers 
of the world, which stands for itself, 
at the expense of art and scholar- 
ship and religion. 

Internationalism that calls for 
meddling in the affairs of other peo- 
ples is vicious. When we send our 
armies abroad to take sides in a 
quarrel, we do not stop a war. We 
encourage it. But to be “One- 
World” minded, Americans are 
being taught the Truman Doctrine: 
we must go to the “defense” of any 
nation that is being “attacked” by 
another. In such meddling, the 
American government has grown to 
be like the too-active clubwoman, 
who goes forth to do good in other 
homes, but neglects her own and 
does more harm than good else- 
where. 

To such policy a nation with 
many minorities is readily subject- 
ed. Any one group, unable to gain 
advantages for itself, either unites 
with another in discontent or looks 
abroad for sympathy. So America 
is open to a philosophy that offers 
a common denominator. As to the 
character of that common denomi- 
nator, ignorant and sentimental 
people are not discriminating. To 
many of them Communism appears 
attractive. It reduces all society to 
one class, the lowest, without re- 
ligion, morality, or any government 
except a dictator and his few ad- 
ministrators, or commissars. That 
would appear to give one color to 
the present mottled complexion of 
American society. It would blend 
America with the world in general. 


On this diverseness of our social 
structure there have been superim- 
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posed certain influences in the past 
fifteen years that have worsened the 
situation considerably. Heavy taxes, 
necessary as they may be, are al- 
ways an evil. When taxes rise to 
ten, twenty, fifty, ninety per cent, 
the evidence is clear that govern- 
ment is devouring the society that 
it is supposed to help. That is a 
long step toward Communism. 
This burden of taxes lies heavily 
on the middle class, which for the 
most part lives on a fixed income. 
The lower classes either pay no tax 
or they have received such an in- 
crease in income, during the past 
fifteen years, that, even with tax 
deductions, they have a surplus 
greater than their previously un- 
taxed income. With this improve- 
ment in their station there can be 
no quarrel so long as they deserve 
or need it. But a great segment of 


the middle class must now live on a 
lower standard. As the middle class 


goes down, so goes the highest, just 
as the top of a tree sinks when the 
trunk slants over a flood-swept cliff. 
It is true that the lower classes, like 
the roots of the tree, appear to rise 
as the others go down, but what do 
they rise to? Nothing! The entire 
social organism is gone. The tree 
is dead. That is Communism. 

Of the sinking middle class is the 
teacher. About him much good can 
be said. He is—or can be—one of 
the most useful persons in his com- 
munity. A business man, who of 
course has a useful place too, may 
take occasional time from his busi- 
ness to devote to some distinctively 
social or religious enterprise, but 
the teacher has the opportunity to 
devote virtually his entire time to 
social improvement. As his income 
falls, however, with that of his class, 
he looks for salvation. Inclined to 
be a theorist, he may mistake 
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change for improvement. Falling 
into the lower class, he has nothing 
to lose, financially, by attacking the 
people who are financially above 
him. Such teachers may become 
the most fanatical Communists. In 
the schools and colleges of America, 
impaired by a falling income, and 
uncertain as they have become 
about their functions and methods, 
Communist teachers are already nu- 
merous. They may become legion. 
To their influence, the coming gen- 
eration of America is freely ex- 
posed. It should be noted, further- 
more, that these teachers are not in 
the interior of the wooden horse; 
they are in the saddle. 

Like high taxes as an encourage- 
ment of Communism is the dole, on 
which many people of America have 
been living for the past fifteen or 
twenty years. Little need be said 
about its occasional possible neces- 
sity, or about its intrinsic evils like 
its propagation of indolence and 
irresponsibility. If it were sweet- 
ened by the incense of charity, it 
might be good for the nation’s soul. 
But, impersonal as it is, it affords 
the giver, who is the taxpayer, no 
exaltation of spirit. As one cause 
of the tax, it is apt to provoke un- 
kindness in the giver, and even 
“rich gifts wax poor when the giver 
proves unkind.” It is not like the 
quality of mercy, which “blesses 
him that gives and him that takes.” 
Because it appeals to the many, it 
certainly can be suborned as an in- 
strument in the hands of a politi- 
cian who is trying to entrench him- 
self permanently in the seat of gov- 
ernment. And in any event it takes 
from one man, largely because he 
has, in order to give to another, 
largely because he has not. That 
too is Communism. 

The dole is evil enough when the 


American government applies it 
only to America, but we are apply- 
ing it to people abroad as a delib- 
erate effort to combat Communism 
there. Can we fight this unhappy 
movement, homeopathically, by a 
method that savors of its own ideol- 
ogy? When we use such means to 
enable one people to war against 
another, are we promoting world 
peace? How much money is need- 
ed? How long can we keep it up? 
When we are forced to stop—as 
stop we must in time—will our pen- 
sioners then turn to that which we 
have paid so much to prevent? And, 
worst of all, in the financial de- 
terioration that we must suffer in 
this policy, are we liable to suc- 
cumb at home to the very enemy 
that we are fighting abroad? Both 
at home and abroad, the dole has 
the appearance of tunneling, like 
rats, under the walls that America 
is trying to put up against Com- 
munism. 

Still another condition exposing 
America to this Moscow-inspired 
activity is any degree of lawless- 
ness of which we may be guilty. 
One of the paradoxes of democracy 
is that liberty involves self-disci- 
pline. But can it be said that we 
are a well-disciplined people? We 
are recognized, in many quarters 
abroad, as a nation replete with 
gangsterism. We may not fully 
deserve the criticism. Certainly the 
middle class is generally well be- 
haved. But gangsterism is here. 
At one time there are liquor gang- 
sters, at another labor gangsters, 
black marketeers, war profiteers. 


As for labor, it has been recog- 
nized by most thoughtful observers 
that the Wagner Act was not satis- 


factory. In the main it relieved 
labor from restrictions of the law 
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and loaded them onto the employ- 
er. Many labor leaders assumed an 
ominous attitude toward the em- 
ployer, an attitude of obstinacy, in- 
timidation, and insolence. They 
emphasized that which is innate in 
unionism, the leveling of all effort 
on the part of workers to the ability 
or inclination of the least able or 
least willing worker. They encour- 
aged animosity between employer 
and employee. They incited the 
worker to seizure of property, as in 
the sit-down strike, and even to the 
destruction of property. And they 
grew wealthy by devious and clan- 
destine methods that sprouted from 
their eminence over both employee 
and employer. It was irony that 
this lawlessness should have sprung 
from the law. Whether the Taft- 


Hartley Act will correct this situa- 
tion cannot yet be foretold, but 
favorable as we may be toward 
labor, it must be seen that lawless- 


ness among workers is lawlessness 
of the many. As such it is a special 
invitation to Communism, which 
thrives on disorder. Does American 
labor realize that it is in danger of 
being dragged down to the level of 
Russian labor? 

A special form of lawlessness is 
immorality. It stalks the whole 
world at the present time, and 
America, with a one-time relatively 
high standard, is showing serious 
signs of breaking down. The divorce 
rate alone, for example, constantly 
grows higher. Of every three or 
four marriages performed over the 
nation, one is likely to end in di- 
vorce. And the divorcé, man or 
woman, innocent as he may be of 
his plight, is often—too often—a 
canker on the tissue of society. On 
such society Communism prospers, 
for it depreciates marriage. 

One cause of divorce is the work- 
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ing wife, who contradicts the old 
adage, still sound, that “a wife’s 
place is in the home.” Another 
cause is the shortage and cost of 
houses, due in part to shipments of 
material abroad. The young hus- 
band and wife are obliged to live 
with in-laws or double up with ac- 
quaintances. The peace that is usu- 
ally engendered by the one-unit 
home is thereby turned to disorder. 

In many marriages that are to 
end in divorce, there are no chil- 
dren. A psychoanalyst like Freud 
is not needed to tell us that the 
childless married couple often con- 
tract a frustration neurosis. It 
helps to engender the divorce. It 
begets in them an anti-social atti- 
tude. It blunts them to the sense of 
national continuity and perpetua- 
tion. Unless they are religious, it 
depresses their estimation of im- 
mortality. They grow more and 
more susceptible, therefore, to a so- 
cial theory, like that of Commu- 
nism, involving revolution and 
negativism. 

If there are children, the divorce 
often leaves them bewildered, re- 
sentful, and undisciplined. Juve- 
nile delinquency results—and a 
consequent increase of lawlessness. 
The social soil becomes more and 
more fertile for the seed of Com- 
munism. 

In this respect, the recent agita- 
tion in the American army over the 
relation of officers and enlisted men 
is striking. The American boy, if 
he grows up in an undisciplined en- 
vironment, rebels at discipline any- 
where else. In the army he is in- 
clined to resist his superiors and 
sulk at his duties. On the other 
hand, like ali undisciplined people, 
he becomes oppressive if he is made 
an officer, and so he intensifies the 
resentment of the enlisted men, 
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The menace that such a boy, or 
group of boys, can be is suggested 
in a letter written to a Committee 
of Congress at the very beginning 
of our naval history, September 14, 
1775, by John Paul Jones: “A navy 
is essentially and necessarily aristo- 
cratic [by which he means well-or- 
dered, or in regular succession, as 
to authority, from high to low]. 
True as may be the political prin- 
ciples for which we are now con- 
tending, they can never be practi- 
cally applied or even admitted on 
board ship, out of port or off sound- 
ings. This may seem a hardship, 
but it is nevertheless the simplest 
of truths. Whilst the ships sent 


forth by Congress may and must 
fight for the principles of human 
rights and republican freedom, the 
ships themselves must be ruled and 
commanded at sea under a system 
of absolute despotism.” How would 
this system apply to a crew of agi- 


tators? 

The resistance to discipline evi- 
dent in the enlisted men’s recent 
complaint against officers is coinci- 
dent with the general depression in 
the nation’s patriotism. It cannot 
be said, of course, that the Ameri- 
can boy in our recent wars did not 
conduct himself with patriotism 
and courage. But much has hap- 
pened since the last war began. 
The American soldier was confused 
as to its cause. When asked what 
he was fighting for, he could give 
an answer little better than that he 
fought for “the malted milk and the 
hamburger.” He has been confused 
about the result. Remembering 
that our allies started to fight in or- 
der to save Poland from Germany, 
for example, he is naturally bewil- 
dered that we have turned Poland 
over to Russia. Our political lead- 
ership has been illogical and weak. 


Disillusioned about our war aims, 
the young man has become disillu- 
sioned about the “patriotism” be- 
hind those aims. The. fading of 
patriotism is often accompanied, 
furthermore, by the failure to rec- 
ognize it in a foe. Many Americans 
scoffed at the Japanese for their 
kamikaze and banzai attacks as evi- 
dence of idiocy. If we thus ridicule 
patriotism in other people, and the 
sacrifices necessary to it, we en- 
courage ridicule of patriotism in 
general. That is the spirit of Com- 
munism, for it corrupts love of 
country and home and family. 
What then will be the morale of 
our new army? Will the officer 
have to add, to every command, the 
plea, “if you please”? And how will 
an army of that kind fight against 
one that is twenty times as large, as 
the Russian army is reputed to be? 
The universal topsy-turviness in 
juvenile discipline is begotten even 
in our American schools. It is in- 
dicated in recent methods that have 
been adopted. It is known as “pro- 
gressive” education. No longer is 
the pupil to be submitted to a 
planned discipline of study. The 
very word “discipline” is taboo. He 
is to be free, we are told, to “express 
himself” as his spirit leads him. He 
is to learn pleasurably. He is to 
learn functionally; that is, he learns 
not only as he adapts his efforts to 
his own tastes and aptitudes, but 
also as he applies those efforts, such 
as they are, to his environment. It 
is a sort of learning that does not 
proceed by regular graduation, by 
the order of one-two-three. It im- 
provises. It goes by ear, not by 
note. It tells the child to talk back 
at the teacher. As a matter of 
license rather than logic, it breaks 
down the fences of logic. It is a 
lawless sort of thing, not only revo- 
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lutionary, but lending itself to revo- 
lution. 


As lawless as is this new theory 
of education, is a new theory in art 
and music. The purpose is to di- 
vorce the past so that the future will 
be completely independent of it. 
It is a movement inspired, in a way, 
by nihilism. The old masterpieces 
are not to be destroyed, to be sure, 
but they are to be ignored as mod- 
els. The first work of this school is 
either a deliberate distortion of re- 
ality or an impressionism supposed 
to be symbolic but so completely 
dependent on the artist’s caprice as 
to forestall any reasonable interpre- 
tation. Such ideologies in education 
and art may appear harmless in 
themselves, but they are warnings 
of danger, as nightmares may be a 
warning of mental disease. 

These social conditions that 
soften America to Communism are 
complemented by political condi- 
tions. The ridicule of Congress, for 


example, which one notes in writers | 


straining for the facetious, is iniqui- 
tous, for Congress is one of our chief 
bulwarks against a dictator. Con- 
gressmen have been bribed, to be 
sure; they have been bullied by 
threats of a purge; they have been 
cajoled by charming presidents. 
But, in general, our legislators in 
Washington have a long record of 
self-sacrifice, conscientiousness, and 
courage. Criticism of their work 
may be just, but ridicule is not only 
unjust but damaging to orderly, 
constitutional procedure—and thus 
an aid to an opposite procedure like 
that of Communism. 

A long presidental term, too, is 
dangerous, no matter what the 
emergencies are. Many kings and 
emperors have not held their crown 
for sixteen years, or even eight. 
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The president long in power is 
tempted to strive for more power. 
He strengthens himself by estab- 
lishing more and more political ma- 
chines or attaching to himself those 
already in existence. He buys votes 
by such subterfuges as patronage 
or the dole. He strikes down his 
opposition, even to the extent of 
purging and controlling the courts. 
He surrounds himself with extra- 
legal advisers, who are not elected 
by the people and are therefore not 
responsible to them. He organizes 
bureaucracies for the regimentation 
of the people. Long established in 
his high station, he is likely to in- 
cur megalomania, just as people ex- 
posed to a particular mosquito are 
likely to contract malaria. And so 
he becomes a law unto himself—a 
dictator like Stalin. 

The American president, even 
through the constitution, is allowed 
to be a law unto himself in his direc- 
tion of foreign affairs. In this re- 
spect, America is not a democracy. 
Treaties, to be sure, require the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, and 
a two-thirds vote for ratification. 
But an “agreement” with a foreign 
country is free of the Senate, and 
an unscrupulous president can call 
anything by any name he pleases, 
for the deceit of the people. By an 
“agreement,” our president can give 
fifty warships to a foreign govern- 
ment, for good or bad. As com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and 
navy, he can order our military 
force to fire on alien people without 
a declaration of war. He can agree 
with the head of a foreign State that 
that State seize the territory of 
other peoples—Poles, Finns, Chi- 
nese, Koreans. In foreign affairs, 
our president can be an autocrat, 
almost as free from the control of 
the American people as the most in- 
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sufferable despot in history. So a 
president “left of center” can fill our 
State Department with Commu- 
nists. He can guide the American 
people into a position that lays them 
open to a foreign potentate who is 
also “left of center.” Such a poten- 
tate is Stalin. 


In conclusion, it should be ob- 
served that Communism is now so 
exalted that we are pleading with 
the Russians for permission to help 
much of a starving and distracted 
world. The Communists have made 
so many gains in the last fifteen 
years—they dominate so vast an 
area of Asia and Europe (in fact, 
almost all except the rim) that Com- 
munism has all the appearance of 
success. Since it is an enemy of 
democracy, then democracy in com- 
parison has the appearance of fail- 
ure. “Nothing,” we say, “succeeds 


like success.” Throughout this 
western hemisphere, Communism 
is spreading fast. In Brazil are 
120,000 Communist votes, sixteen 
per cent of the total. The Commu- 
nists hold three Cabinet posts in 
Chile. In Uruguay, one senator is a 
Communist. In Mexico, the trade 
union movement is Communist. In 
Cuba, the First Vice-President is 
Communist, and the Cuban Con- 
federation of Labor is Communist. 

If then we want Communism in 
America, or even ignore its strength, 
it appears as if we are going to get 
it—and soon. If we do not want it, 
we had better start building up 
America again, instead of sending 
it abroad for the maintenance of 
quarrels among other peoples. We 
had better start a five-year plan for 
the resuscitation of democracy. We 
had better direct the “Voice of 
America” to America. 


OCTOBER 


By J. Corson MILLER 


OW gypsy Autumn roams the forest-lands. 
Bronze-dust and ruby-dye she scatters far, 
And where the birch and beech most crowded are, 
A stream of saffron-fire leaves her hands. 
The blue-veined dales she stains with persimmon-gold, 
The river, where her copper moon will climb 
A ladder of woodsmoke, drifts in pantomime 
Of purple blown through a glazier’s rosy mold. 


This is her Midas-touch. Now Autumn sings, 
Amid this flaming ritual, a song 

Of parting and farewell; winds strum low strings, 
Bemoaning how earth’s beauty bides not long. 
The time has come for one last holocaust, 

Before the looting armies of the frost. 
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ACHEL poured some water into 

the mixing bowl from the clay 
pitcher she held between her hands. 
Setting the vessel carefully down, 
she began to mix the thin bread bat- 
ter. Her husband sat near the open 
doorway of the sunless room. From 
time to time, he fanned himself 
languidly with a plaited palm leaf. 
He had been silent ever since he 
had come into the house a while 
ago. 

The woman could not hold still 
any longer. At the risk of his tem- 
per, she ventured to speak. “David,” 
she said to him, “I hear the Car- 
penter of Nazareth was in the town 
today.” 

“He was,” answered her husband 
in a tone which fitted the shortness 
of his answer. 

The woman turned her head from 
her work to look at him question- 


ingly. “Did you see Him?” she 
asked. 
“T did.” 


“I heard a miracle was done to- 
day.” 

“I know. I saw it.” 

Rachel left off her work and 
clasped her dough-flecked hands to- 
gether. “Then He is the Messias He 
claims to be! Oh, David! What a 
glory to have seen Him. Had I but 
known. I should have been there 
to see; and to touch His garments. 
To think that in our time the Mes- 
sias has deigned to come!” 

David shifted his feet. The whites 
of his dark eyes flashed in his brown 
face. “Rachel,” he said harshly, 


“you are a fool!” 


SIGNS AND WONDERS 


By THomas O MALLEY 





“Why so?” asked his wife, puz- 
zled. 

“Because this—this Carpenter is 
not the Messias.” 

“But He must be,” insisted Ra- 
chel. “Did He not perform a mira- 
cle today as a mark of His power? 
And did you not see it with your 
own two eyes, as you said?” 

David stood up. He paced the 
square room whose cool, thick 
walls barred the heat of the high 
sun. There was a hardness in his 
guttural voice as he spoke. “Today 
I saw a dead man raised to life at 
the call of this Nazarene. There 
were some in the crowd who cried 
out that the Messias had come when 
they saw that. But you, Rachel, are 
willing to believe without even see- 
ing as much as that. That is why 
you are a fool. Yes, I have seen 
the dead walk—a terrible thing to 
make a man tremble. But I have 
seen no Messias.” 

“David!” cried his wife, going up 
to her husband and facing his shift- 
ing gaze, “you are troubled. I do 
not understand. Why do you speak 
like this?” 

“Because the man works through 
Beelzebub.” 

“But how do you know this?” 
persisted the woman. 

The Syrian hesitated a moment. 
Then he answered, “Because I 
know. That’s all—because I 
know. ...” 


The soldier flicked away the butt 
of his cigarette. The breath which 
rid his lungs of the final smoke was 
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more a sigh than an exhalation. 
He eyed the tip of the cigarette as it 
lay smoldering on the whitened 
road. He walked slowly over to it 
and ground it out;.as if, thereby, to 
terminate the thoughts which ran 
in his helmeted head. 

The outward action seemed not 
to achieve the apparent intention. 
The soldier turned off the dusty 
road into a field and lay down wear- 
ily in the stubble of the wheat, still 
pensive. 

The day was going now; away 
from these fields in which dead 
men mingled with the metal debris 
of guns and trucks—mingled with 
a dead matter which would have 
stayed dead, had not a soulless, me- 
chanical life been infused into it by 
the living for its own destruction. 

The setting sun was more than a 
symbol of the carnage in these 
trampled fields. It seemed a huge, 
round vessel—hardly big enough— 
which held to overflowing the blood 
of slaughtered humanity. And it 
was sinking, not rising; sinking in- 
to the grave of an abyss; carrying 
all the being of the new-slain dead 
into nothingness. 

As he watched, dully fascinated, 
the image which he had conjured 
up in his morbid mind, the soldier 
strove to throw off the depression 
which was engulfing him. He 
forced his memory back to some- 
thing which would sustain him. He 
was an altar boy in St. John’s again, 
serving Requiem Mass. He heard 
the words of Christ uttered by the 
priest at the blessing of the bier: 
“I am the Resurrection and the 
- rar 

How satisfying to be a child. 
Death is only a man asleep; and 
children are too wakeful to be 
sleepy. The choir was singing the 
“Dies Irae,’ meaningless syllables 


then, chanted to a beautiful air; 
somber the tone, but not mournful 
for a child to hear. 

He remembered Sister Mary and 
her catechism class; Sister Mary 
who was always so cheerful and 
kind. When she scolded, you 
could tell she did not really mean 
it. Her heart could not be so mean 
as to abuse thoughtless children. 
Now she was saying, clearly, that 
of all the things Christ had done on 
earth, the most important was His 
rising from the dead. That was the 
greatest miracle, she had said. 


Save for an intermittent, distant 
rumble, the terrible noises of imme- 
diate battle had gone for a while. 
The mere cessation of the battle’s 
roar semed enough to give the im- 
pression of a tremendous, disquiet- 
ing silence in these fields. The sol- 
dier looked around him. Off a 
ways, he saw another soldier. He 
had not seen the man before, and 
had not heard him moving in the 
wheat. Except for the quick habit 
of continuous alertness, he might 
have been startled. The soldier re- 
alized his thoughts had been shut- 
ting out his full perception of 
things. For company’s sake, he got 
up and shuffled over to the other 
man. “Hello,” he greeted the re- 
clining man. 

The soldier on the ground rolled 
over quickly. “Hello,” he muttered 
wearily when he saw who it was. 
“Got a cigarette?” 

After their fill of rations and an 
hour or two of sleep, the two sol- 
diers felt fit enough to behave like 
social human beings again. They 
learned each other’s names and 
where they came from. Their 
names, of course, were different, but 
they were both from the same place. 
Jim, the first soldier, was younger 
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than his companion. He realized 
that the other man, David, now that 
some of his fatigue had left him, 
was well spoken. New York was 
his home town, but he hadn’t had 
to wait for a war to bring him 
across the ocean. He’d been in 
France before; and other countries, 
he said. He’d been to American 
and European universities. 

Jim mentioned he’d only got as 
far as high school when the Presi- 
dent had sent him the “greetings.” 
He intended to go to college—if he 
got back. Again, Jim’s thoughts 
returned to the queer idea he had 
while watching the sun set. 

“You know,” he said to David, 
“they say there are no atheists in 
fox holes. But I’ve seen some. War 
doesn’t make all men think of God. 
I don’t know what it is—pride may- 
be. And sometimes, just doubt. 

“They say there’s a life beyond 
the grave. But sometimes, when 
you stop and think, you can’t help 
asking yourself if there really is. 
When you’re young, you don’t 
think much, usually. But in war- 
time you do, because it’s forced on 
you. Old people have lived their 
lives. But a young fellow has it yet 
to live. He hates the idea of being 
cheated of the only life he has, if 
there’s nothing else.” 

David looked at Jim with a half 
smile that might have meant sym- 
pathy—or pity. He said nothing. 

Night had set in a bit chilly. 
Swift-going clouds were moving 
across the face of the climbing 
moon. A star here and there was 
all that could be seen through the 
rifts. 

Jim went on, “There were people 
who were lucky; very few though. 
I was taught that some have it 
proved to them. They had to be- 
lieve. The Apostles; the people 
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who saw Christ perform His mira- 
cles. How easy it was for them to 
believe. Believe? They knew! 
You know, I wish I could see a 
miracle. Not that I don’t believe, 
you understand, but just — well, 
just for assurance’s sake.” 

David lay back, quiet for a mo- 
ment. Then he spoke casually out 


of the darkness of the moon-hidden 
“T’ve seen a miracle,” he 


night. 
said. 

Jim placed his hand on the arm 
of the man beside him and gripped 
it, hard. “You have?” he cried. 

“Well,” said David quietly, “at 
least you’d probably call it a mira- 
cle, if you’d seen it.” 

Jim released his grip. There was 
eagerness in his voice as he urged 
David to continue. 

“It was at Lourdes, in 1935,” 
David related. “I was on a holiday 
in France, and passing through. | 
had heard of the place, as probably 
everyone has. I confess I was curi- 
ous. Skeptics always are, it seems. 
They can’t keep quiet about the 
things they affect to despise. Al- 
ways raking them over. Hard to 
explain why. I guess your priests 
would have their own answer for it. 
But I never bother looking for mys- 
terious reasons for anything. 

“Anyway, I stopped over at 
Lourdes. It was as good a sight- 
seeing affair as any. Crowds in the 
streets, always, All the maimed 
and the sick of the universe seemed 
gathered there. Poor fools. They 
were hoping against hope. As far 
as it goes, I suppose that’s all right. 
But my kind prefers to stand alone. 
Pride, you mentioned before? Per- 
haps that, too, is just whistling in 
the dark, but— 

“Well, one morning, I was stand- 
ing outside my hotel, at the edge of 
the crowd, watching the sick being 
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carried by to be dipped in the 
waters of the grotto, when a man, 
a stretcher-bearer, asked my help. 
I assented. Besides, it would bring 
me nearer to the shrine where the 
invalids were hoping to be released 
from their sundry troubles. 

“The stretcher-bearer was an 
Irishman. He had a cheerful way 
about him. Seemed to take a quiet 
enjoyment in the work he had vol- 
unteered for during his stay there. 
The patient we were carrying was a 
German; about forty, I guess. Dr. 
Brennan told me the fellow had 
some kind of a chronic leg lesion. 
Don’t remember the medical name. 
Couldn’t walk with it for the last 
ten years. It was an ugly, purple 
sight, all right, as I saw when the 
bandages were removed. 

“At the shrine, water was poured 
on the leg; the man praying intent- 
ly all the time. But nothing hap- 
pened. We began the trip back. 

“Well, then I saw it—your mira- 
cle. It was amazing enough. As 
we were moving along, the man on 
the stretcher began excitedly cry- 
ing out, making wild gestures to 
be let down. We stopped. He got 
up off the stretcher and began hop- 
ping about and tearing the band- 
ages off his leg. Sure enough, the 
lesion had started to disappear; the 
ugliness was clearing up; very slow- 
ly, but perceptibly. It was like one 
of those stepped-up moving pictures 
you see sometimes of blossoms 
opening their petals in the sun. 

“A crowd was collecting, attraci- 
ed by the excitement. A hushed 
kind of crowd; plainly awed. Dr. 
Brennan grabbed the man’s arm 
and tried to put him back on the 
stretcher. But he wouldn’t lie down. 
Brennan then began leading him 
away as quickly as he could. He 
wanted to get him to the medical 


office. Another doctor came up to 
help him, and I was left watching 
them go; the crowd after them. 
“And do you know, I was more 
impressed by the look on the Irish 
doctor’s face than I was by the ex- 
pression on the man who was being 
cured. I don’t know how to put it, 
but the German looked as if he was 
surprised, after all; while the Irish- 
man, although this was his first visit 
to the shrine, seemed to take it as a 
matter of course; as if he wasn’t 
surprised at all; like some man out 
of a poetic age of great wonders.” 
David paused. Jim urged him on. 
“So you see, I saw it. Only it 
wasn’t a miracle. Just a phenom- 
enon with a rational explanation to 
it, somewhere. Instead of the heal- 
ing taking place over a long period 
of time, it just occurred within a 
few hours; as I learned afterward. 
Unusual, of course, and something 


to have seen; but hardly direct evi- 
dence of the existence of the super- 


natural. There’s a lot we don’t 
know about psychological effects on 
the body’s organs.” 

Jim said nothing. He didn’t feel 
like arguing about David’s view of 
it. He smiled faintly at the irony 
of it all. Here he had been wish- 
ing to witness a miracle to strength- 
en his faith. And now, it seemed, 
miracles were not the overwhelm- 
ing things he imagined they would 
be. Some men would not kneel 
down in the face of them. He could 
hardly help it if his doubts were 
coming back into his mind. He— 


* * * 


The shell that exploded in the 
wheat field had scattered its cruel 
strength every which way. A 
stunned soldier crawled unsteadily 
over to another man lying very still 
in the moonlight which had escaped 
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the clouds at last. 
all right?” 

There was no answer. The dying 
soldier’s lips could only move 
silently. Then he seemed to come 
barely awake. He opened his heavy 
eyes a scant second. They closed 
in spite of his effort. A few seconds 
later again his eyes opened. The 
dull look of them was fixed on 
David bending over him. 


“Jim, are you 


“You all right, Jim?” David re- 
peated. 

Jim moved his head a little, as if 
to give emphasis to the words he 
was barely able to gasp out. Some- 
how, the irrelevant answer he gave 
David before he went out seemed to 
indicate he was all right, in a dif- 
ferent kind of way, “Blessed .. . 
are they ... that have not... seen 
... but have .. . believed.” 


OVERTONES IN CREATION 


By SIsTER THOMAS MARIE KEENAN, O.P. 


_— out a thousand years He made His world for me 


From out a thousand hills the echoes ring 
Clouds are swirling to His fantasies, 


Waters tinkle, oceans roar, 


Landscapes glisten in the morning sun. 


Throughout a thousand nights He bids the stars to shine for me 
Throughout a thousand days He holds aloft the light. 

Winds are tempered to His harmonies, 

A dulcet ripple, a crashing tempest 


A cadence to a full blown moon. 


From out a thousand eyes He sends His love to me 
From out a thousand hearts He claims me as His own 
In stardust and His hand-wrought images, 

He lives forever, He reigns forever, 


My tryst is with a King Divine. 
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By Erik v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


PART II. 


N the first part of this essay I men- 
tioned the reasons which helped 
to build up American insularity 
which in turn increased the diffi- 
culties in transoceanic understand- 
ing. To these should be added the 
national “messianism” which char- 
acterizes so many non-Catholic 
countries, that is to say, the notion 
that a whole nation with its way of 
life and its (spiritual or secular) re- 
ligion is called upon to save the 
world. North-Germans, Russians, 
the Arabs, the British, the Ameri- 


cans and the Japanese have again 
and again become victims of this 
tendency. Such a messianism has 
always two aspects; one of insular- 
ity and one of expansion, if not 


aggression. A further handicap 
is America’s Protestantism which 
links this nation, not to the Old 
World properly speaking, but rath- 
er to the islands and peninsulas of 
Europe’s Atlantic fringe. The Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Christian Science, 
Mormon, Adventist, Quaker and 
Congregationalist bodies have be- 
come to all practical purposes 
American religions. Episcopalian- 
ism is largely a link with Britain. 
American civilization is, moreover, 
characterized by a conscious turn- 
ing away from Europe, a tendency 
which has been reinforced by the 
mass-emigration of the last two 
generations. This “flight from Eu- 
rope” has nurtured the most con- 
tradictory movements: Nativism, 


Know-Nothingism, Pan-American- 
ism. Most of these have a some- 
what paradoxical character because, 
as Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes has 
demonstrated so aptly, American 
and European civilization are one. 

Yet American insularity is in con- 
flict with the all-too-human urge to 
make others happy after one’s own 
pattern. We all have that desire. 
In America this craving has been 
strengthened by American messian- 
ism, which is of a predominantly 
political character. 

The American political system 
rests on the Constitution. The Con- 
stitution, a concrete political blue- 
print, rests on the Preamble of the 
Declaration of Independence which 
is a philosophical and theological 
treatise in a nutshell. Philosophical 
and theological truths have an abso- 
lute and universal validity. Con- 
stitutions are merely means for cer- 
tain ends. On the basis of the Pre- 
amble an endless variety of Con- 
stitutions could have been designed. 
To spread the truth is always legiti- 
mate, to oppose truth is illicit. Cer- 
tain truths—as those of the Gospel 
—we are even obliged to dissemi- 
nate. But the Constitution of the 
United States, republicanism and 
representative government, have 
only the character of local prefer- 
ences. They are not universal, ab- 
solute truths. And although Ameri- 
can civilization is part and parcel 
of our Western, Christian civiliza- 
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tion, which forms one large family, 
it does not follow that all nations 
constituting the Western World are 
identical. Every family consists of 
members of different sexes and age- 
groups, of different tastes and differ- 
ent views. 

Nothing was more deceptive in 
the immediate past than the seem- 
ing enthusiasm for American. po- 
litical forms in Europe—and Asia. 
(We must recall not only the fan- 
tastic Weimar experiment and 
Spanish “democracy” but also the 
Chinese Popular Republic of 1912.) 
It cannot be denied that America 
was urged persistently by irrespon- 
sible Europeans to “export” her po- 
litical forms. There is not only an 
American guilt in the errors of Eu- 
rope but there has been since the 
eighteenth century a list of Euro- 
pean intellectual crimes directed 
against America. Thus the grim 
fact remains that America has re- 
peatedly made successful efforts to 
introduce American ideas into the 
European body politic. The result 
of a transfusion in which the blood 
of another group is used to restore 
a flagging life has, as we all know, 
the opposite effect. The all too fre- 
quent cry, “If they could only be 
like ourselves!” has generated catas- 
trophes with a_ chain - reaction 
whose end is not yet. God grant 
that America will not turn out to be 
a Samson pulling down the col- 
umns which support the roof of our 
civilization. 

Europeans, naturally, have been 
guilty of similar failings but it must 
be admitted in all candor that no 
conservative Prussian Junker ever 
dreamed during World War I. of 
transforming, for example, Kansas 
into another East-Elbia or teaching 
the goose step to recruits at Fort 
Leavenworth. Nor was Bismarck 


ever tempted to force a monarchy 
upon a defeated France. 

It is true that the political ideals 
of the American Republic had a cer- 
tain affinity with the Zeitgeist, the 
“spirit of the time.” Hence the 
greater temptation to “export” and 
to intervene. On the other hand it 
must be borne in mind that our 
civilization has been in a state of 
crisis since 1517 and in a state of 


_rapid decadence since 1789—all this 


in spite of technological and medical 
progress, of humanitarian endeavor 
and decreasing illiteracy. Ameri- 
cans with greater experience and 
wider horizons were tortured by 
doubts as to their country’s indirect 
contribution to the general decline; 
John Adams was beset by a sense 
of guilt as to his role in America’s 
War of Independence, which he 
considered to have materially influ- 
enced the French Revolution and its 
sanguinary aftermath. (At the same 
time it must never be forgotten that 
America’s republican form of gov- 
ernment was accidental. A careful 
reading of the Declaration shows 
that the criticisms of George III. 
were of an entirely personal nature 
and express thus an idealistic view 
of the monarchical form of govern- 
ment.) 

Still, the fact of the great decline, 
the “dotage” to which I referred 
in Part I. of this essay, is incontest- 
able. Our civilization can be likened 
to one of those gravely ill patients 
in a Swiss tubercular sanitarium 
sporting a deceptive sun tan. The 
disease, which in slow stages de- 


1 There is in America a certain tendency 
toward “collective intervention” which mani- 
fests itself not only in foreign affairs. This 
social proclivity can be misused for negative 
purposes—as lynchings on a smaller ard pro- 
hibition on a larger scale. European statism, 
conversely, is often the result of social apathy. 


The Catholic European is, by and large, not a 
“joiner.” 
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stroyed the core of our Western 
civilization, was the decomposition 
of the faith, fostered not only by an 
integral atheism, but also by here- 
sies and counter - heresies, secret 
societies, destructive philosophies, 
anti-rational political ideologies. To 
name only a few symptoms of this 
malady there are capitalism with 
all its excesses, conscription, ethnic 
nationalism, socialism, statism, “an- 
ti-clericalism.” Virtually all of these 
negative trends were interconnect- 
ed; ? many of them carried the germ 
of catastrophe, for, with few excep- 
tions, they aimed at greater com- 
fort, greater wealth, a “fuller life,” 
“the rights of man,” the “dawn of 
an era of social justice” and, to 
crown it all, the “greatest happiness 
for the greatest number”; in other 
words they contained the deceptive 
promise of a “terrestrial paradise.” 
Upon careful analysis they reveal a 
denial of original sin and thus an 
unreasoning belief in the moral 
goodness and the intelligence of 
man: shadows of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau and Walt Whitman! 

In this downward trend the 
American contribution was at first 
not very conspicuous but by the end 
of the nineteenth century the situ- 
ation was rapidly changing and the 
United States slowly caught up. 
The Spanish-American War of 1898 
indicated another possible line of 
action; only a miracle saved the 
Spanish monarchy from being over- 
thrown and the nation from falling 
a prey to chaos and revolution. 
Viewing possible alternatives we 
must bear in mind that the aboli- 


2 Readers who are interested in this startling 
maze of anti-Catholic ideas mutually influenc- 
ing each other, “borrowing” from each other, 
entering into alliance with each other, and 
combining in new synthetic units are invited to 
turn to my two papers scheduled for publica- 
tion in the Journal of the History of Ideas 
during this coming winter.—E. v. K.-L. 


tion of monarchical government in 
Europe was inexorably bound to 
end in major catastrophes since 
representative government pure and 
simple (“democracy”) lacked the 
qualities so indispensable for even 
a modicum of satisfactory func- 
tioning. As a matter of fact, there 
never was and there never will be a 
reasonable alternative to monarchy 
in Catholic nations because their 
individualism, their belief in abso- 
lutes, their instinctive dislike for 
compromises, their introduction of 
philosophy into political matters, 
their splitting up into a number of 
small opposing groups, requires 
government - from - above. Democ- 
racy in Catholic nations can only 
be a transition stage on the way to 
dictatorship if a monarchical resto- 
ration proves impossible. Further- 
more, all Catholic nations which 
have been affected one way or the 
other, by the French Revolution, 
have never regained their full health 
again, never their equilibrium. 
They have deep, internal fissures, 
sears and wounds which quickly 
enter into a stage of virulence once 
a real crisis is at hand. 

Until this is properly understood 
by Americans, Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike, there can be no compre- 
hension of Europe at all. And the 
European Continent is only 13.5% 
Protestant; it is exactly this purely 
Protestant almost exclusively mon- 
archical Europe (Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland) for which America has 
the greatest sympathy and under- 
standing. There, thanks to the 
modern Protestant enthusiasm for 
compromise, a complete synthesis 
of values, new and old, has been 
achieved; we will never forget the 
three pictures in the home of a 
Swedish mason and Freemason 
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in Sweden make a 

representing our Lord, 
(King Gustav) and Karl 
Marx. American sympathy for 
France, on the other hand, is 
clearly directed at Revolutionary 
France, i.e., the tradition of the 
Huguenots, of Voltaire and Diderot, 
of the Girondists, of the July Revo- 
lution, of anti-clericalism and anti- 
Catholicism. The fact that two 
Bourbon kings (Louis XVI. and 
Charles III. of Spain) are the god- 
fathers of the American Republic is 
conveniently forgotten; Marie An- 
toinette, whose enthusiasm for the 
cause of the Thirteen Colonies was 
so instrumental in bringing French 
help, is merely remembered as hav- 
ing counseled the poor to eat cake 
as they had no bread. (Another 
myth: This good advice is found in 
Rousseau’s Confessions in reference 
to a supercilious lady in 1740!) 

The thinking American Catholic 
appears here to be the tragic figure; 
he lives in a civilization which is 
intensely nationalistic (this term 
being used in the European sense 
having no imperialistic connota- 
tion), he wants to be loyal to his 
country, he is at the same time un- 
der the suspicion of being “sub- 
servient” to a “foreign potentate.” 
His record of loyalty is beyond dis- 
pute. But if he has eyes to see and 
ears to hear he must know that 
American foreign policy (no less 
than British or French foreign pol- 
icy) in the last two generations has 
brought considerable harm to his 
Church in the Old World, endless 
disaster to Europe, tremendous suf- 
fering to millions. His interests (as 
a human being in general and as a 
Catholic in particular) have stood, 
whether he knew it or not, in dia- 
metric opposition to the European 
policy of his government. 


(bricklayers 
fortune) 
Mr. G. 


Now, it could be argued that a 
tragic conflict between a Catholic’s 
allegiance to his country and the in- 
terests of the Church is possible. A 
Catholic East-Prussian peasant or 
burgher after the enunciation of 
the “unconditional surrender” for- 
mula must have been in quite a 
quandary. A Hungarian Catholic 
fighting in Russia might have been 
faced with a dilemma similar to that 
of a French soldier under Louis 
XIII. and Richelieu who fought for 
France — and for Protestantism 
abroad. Yet the American Catho- 
lic’s tragedy is high-lighted by the 
incontestable fact that this dilemma 
never existed for him in that hope- 
less form. The real interest of the 
United States and the earthly inter- 
est of the Church were never in con- 
flict. By manfully opposing his 
country’s official actions he would 
not only have acted as a good Chris- 
tian but also as a good American 
patriot. Casablanca, Teheran, Yalta 
and Potsdam were not only terrific 
blows struck at the Church—they 
are also milestones of American de- 
feats which some day will be ex- 
pressed in sacrifices beyond tears. 

These considerations are equally 
true for the year 1917, one of the 
darkest years in the history of 
Christendom. Woodrow Wilson, a 
man with an outlook one might 
readily expect from the son of a 
Presbyterian minister in the South 
but one surprising to find in a for- 
mer Professor of Government in a 
big university, moved in a direc- 
tion absolutely opposed to the real 
interests of America, the world, the 
Church, the cause of international 
reconciliation, and the cause of po- 
litical stability. In 1917 Europe was 
ripe for a compromise peace; the 
Vatican and Austria-Hungary made 
desperate efforts to stop the sense- 
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less butchery of the war. Lord 
Lansdowne’s famous peace letter 
was published in the London Times. 
A stalemate prevailed on the fronts. 
The appeals of Benedict XV. re- 
mained without an answer in Italy 
and France (whose governments 
were openly hostile to the Church) ; 
the Central Powers who alone had 
full diplomatic representations at 
the Vatican answered the Papal ad- 
dress; England was showing the 
cold shoulder to Rome and Wilson 
told the Holy Father that he prob- 
ably did not understand the moral 
nature of the conflict. Had Amer- 
ica discouraged the war party in 
Britain and France, and offered to 
mediate peace on the basis of the 
status quo, we would have been 
spared the past and future catastro- 
phes. But Wilson, elected on a 


peace platform, was obsessed by the 
desire to “Americanize” Europe in 


a political sense. World War I. 
(the “Second War of Austrian Suc- 
cession,” as D. W. Brogan very 
adroitly calls it) ended in an orgy 
of injustice, geopolitical stupidity, 
in Bolshevism, the generation of in- 
tense hatreds, a thirst for revenge 
and complete destruction of the 
balance of power. Central Europe, 
south and east of Germany, became 
a vacuum inviting an era of con- 
quest, infiltration and _ intrigue. 
The Church so fiercely hated by 
Wilson suffered grievously and the 
night William II. crossed ignomini- 
ously into Holland the way for 
Adolf Hitler was open. The Age of 
Monarchs had come to an end, the 
era of the Common Man, of the Hit- 
lers, Stalins, Mussolinis, Titos, 
Dimitrovs, Quislings and Birckels 
began. 

One of the first results of the vic- 
tory of “democracy” was the rapid 
destruction of liberal institutions in 


vast areas of Europe. The Russian 
parliament disappeared in 1917. 
The Polish parliament after 1926 
remained a mere shadow of its for- 
mer self. Parliamentarianism was 
restricted in Hungary and later in 
Rumania and Bulgaria. Italy be- 
came a dictatorship in 1922, Spain 
a year later, and Yugoslavia in 1929. 
Civil liberties, without a shred of 
doubt were in 1919 quantitatively 
and qualitatively less in evidence 
than in 1913. And the same phe- 
nomenon was to reappear after the 
second great victory of democracy, 
after the Third War of Austrian 
Succession in 1945. 

From a purely American point of 
view Wilson’s intervention marks 
the very end of the American dream 
—America’s independence of the 
outside world. In all probability 
this sweet dream would have 
ended some day but it was a be- 
loved and cherished dream and it 
was ended for no good reason. It 
chained, moreover, America to the 
Old World, it attached her psycho- 
logically to specific combinations of 
powers. To the historian the final 
reasons for America’s entry into 
World War II. are not yet fully dis- 
closed. The material at hand is not 
complete. But one thing is certain: 
the 110,000 American lives sacri- 
ficed needlessly in that first tragic 
venture exerted a strong psycho- 
logic pressure. If Germany had won 
World War II. these men would 
have “died in vain.” I thus sin- 
cerely believe that 1917 marks that 
moment in the American tragedy 
after which a deviation from the 
fateful course which led to 1941 was 
highly improbable. Whether the 
fact of America’s second interven- 
tion was good or bad is difficult to 
tell in such short perspective. One 
thing is, nevertheless, certain: the 
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specific form of warfare waged by 
the United States, her propaganda 
and her post-war planning, her di- 
plomacy and strategy, her blue- 
prints and engagements, her agree- 
ments and treaties were neither 
warranted by circumstances, nor 
were they unavoidable, nor were 
they even the direct result of any- 
thing specifically American. They 
are, on the other hand, an integral 
part of the general decay of our 
anti-rational and unethical civiliza- 
tion, a concrete evidence of our 
monumental bankruptcy. 


We come now to the point where 
we have to focus our attention 
upon our whole, formerly Chris- 
tian, civilization. It cannot be de- 
nied that there are even a great 
many good Catholics in our midst 
who are firm believers in the eter- 
nal verities but still think that the 
apostasy of the masses is a mat- 
ter entirely divorced from their per- 
sonal well-being. They think that 
the world can reject even the most 
elementary religious truths, live 
from the whiff of an empty bottle 
by parroting a few secularized ver- 
sion of the Sermon on the Mount, 
and live happily thereafter — at 
least, here on earth. But our good 
Catholic friends are gravely mis- 
taken in this matter. If the pre- 
cepts of our Lord (and the teach- 
ings of our Holy Mother Church) 
have anything to do with the Nat- 
ural Law, if they are in harmony 
with the innermost principles by 
which this world has been endowed 
by its Creator, then their neglect or 
rejection cannot but result in catas- 
trophe of an almost cosmic nature. 
I am not thinking of the retributions 
of an irate Yahveh but of the very 
simple fact that the rebellion of the 
last centuries invites the most nat- 


ural of all retaliations and that the 
Tower of Babel as built by “prog- 
ress” will find a lamentable termi- 
nation. The wages of sin are death. 
And the very character of our crisis 
represents something entirely new: 
an opposition not only against re- 
vealed religion, against the explicit 
word of God, but also against logic 
and philosophy, the implicit verbum 
dei, and with it against the rational 
basis of our whole being, our exist- 
ence. Thus we are entering the 
“Age of the Salami,” of the sausage 
made of pork and donkey-meat, the 
symbols of swinishness and stupid- 
ity, of crime and madness trans- 
forming the world slowly into a 
gigantic Hospital for the Criminal- 
ly Insane. In past ages we have 
seen the combination of wickedness 
and shrewdness; Machiavellism ex- 
pressed this fact in politics and the 
Mephistophelean representation of 
the Devil symbolized this past dual- 
ity in popular imagination. Today 
we have fallen to an even lower lev- 
el. The brains have abdicated to the 
glands. 

The ethical decline is the direct 
result of the disappearance of the 
religious basis of morality. If we 
were today to make the rounds of 
the chancelleries of the world, how 
many people would we find with 
whom, assuming past standards, 
we still could shake hands? Have 
we not seen so-called “statesmen” 
admired as the exponents of our 
“Christian Western Civilization,” 
while being in the full possession of 
all relevant facts, praising and de- 
nouncing with breath-taking rota- 
tion one and the same government? 
Have we not seen them signing 
pacts, breaking pacts, selling out 
their friends, mistreating defeated 
enemies in open defiance of every 
law of morality? Even a Francis 
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I. of France, a Cesare Borgia, a 
Peter the Great, or a Thomas Crom- 
well appear in the light of our ex- 
periences to be paragons of virtue. 
Today a man can send with the 
stroke of the pen 300,000 men, 
women and children to death or a 
crippled existence without being 
reprimanded by more than a slight 
frown of vague uneasiness. At long 
last we are “enlightened” enough 
not to judge a man in the light of 
eternal verities but according to the 
standards of the times. 

The situation is possibly even 
worse if we look at the scene from 
a rational and intellectual angle. 
The relativism of the pseudo-liber- 
als has prepared the ground for our 
anti-rationalism. When our Lord 
told Pilate that He had come into 
this world to be a witness to truth 
the Roman governor asked Him, 
“What is Truth?” Then Pilate 
went out on the terrace and con- 
sulted “public opinion.” When rea- 
son abdicates and we are forced 
either to act or to judge, our emo- 
tions assume full sway. But it is 
obvious that in order to judge fairly 
we should understand the nature of 
a thing. Yet what, in the modern 
world, is the relationship between 
the immense complexity of the prob- 
lems confronting us and the knowl- 
edge of the voting masses, or of the 
deputies, or of the politicians mas- 
querading as statesmen? Why is 
it that representative government in 
the last fifty years has not produced 
a single great statesman? Is it not 
a fact that the vast majority of for- 
eign ministers and prime ministers 
nowadays would hardly pass the 
final examinations in a Continental 
secondary school? 

I have before me the column of a 
former “brain-truster” dealing with 
the Baltic States. The gentleman is 


a university professor. There are 
eighteen grievous historical and 
geographical errors in his short 
sketch. At my elbow is a book of a 
former Under Secretary of State; 
morally it is about on the level of 
a dancer in a Hindu temple, and in- 
tellectually it would not qualify 
him for the job of an assistant sub- 
janitor in a self-respecting kinder- 
garten. If these illustrations are 
not sufficient or not concrete 
enough, let me add another “case 
history.” In November, 1943, I 
published in THE CATHOLIC WorRLD 
under the name of “Francis Stuart 
Campbell” a fictitious “Letter to a 
Fifth Columnist.” This letter was 
supposed to contain the instructions 
given by a high Nazi in the Propa- 
ganda Ministry in Berlin to his 
agent in New York. It started with 
the assumption that Germany would 
lose the war but that the treatment 


of Germany and the Germans must 
be such that a new Nazi movement 
could be launched soon after the 


debacle. For weeks I searched 
newspapers, listened to commen- 
tators, checked books for the most 
immoral and silly, the most nause- 
ating, brutal and self-defeating sug- 
gestions. The resulting concoction 
was considered by my friends to be 
a fantastic and irrelevant product 
of a diseased if not a depraved 
imagination. It contained thirteen 
concrete propositions. What hap- 
pened? Twelve of those thirteen 
points were not only adopted but 
carried out in a far more destruc- 
tive form than I ever dared to visu- 
alize. As to the practical result of 
this moral insanity I can refer my 
readers to the current newspapers. 

At this point I hear a voice insist- 
ing that “we, Americans, don’t un- 
derstand anything about these mat- 
ters.” I think that to be untrue. 
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Naturally, it is not to be expected 
that more than one American in 
10,000 would have any sort of 
grasp of European affairs and 
not more than one European in 
50,000 would have any knowledge 
of America. But there is a de- 
cided decline in the quality of the 
human material going into politics 
since the extension of the suffrage. 
This is a world-wide phenomenon. 
It is only necessary to take an 
inventory of American statesmen 
in 1790 (when the total population 
was about 5,000,000) and compare 
the results with our present situa- 
tion. This does not exclude the 
fact that there are Americans (and 
I know a fair number of them per- 
sonally) who are really competent 
to judge European (or Asiatic) af- 
fairs. But only very few of them 
write and almost none of them are 
active in politics. The reasons, on 


the other hand, why representative 
government, placed on the broadest 
possible basis, produces all these de- 
plorable results are only too obvi- 


ous. Where, after all, would we 
get if we chose our doctors, our 
dentists, our lawyers, teachers, 
architects, generals and industrial 
managers on the basis of popular- 
ity, of winning voices, of ability to 
make promises; on the basis of their 
sartorial features, their haircuts, 
their photogenic qualities, the affa- 
bility of their wives and their seem- 
ing interest in babies? The result 
of such a procedure in politics may 
be the election of a chief executive 
who determines the value of his na- 
tion’s currency with the Secretary 
of the Treasury by picking numbers 
arbitrarily—or, to be more concrete, 
of a Woodrow Wilson who fell, with 
dire results for the whole world, for 
the tricks of European émigrés a la 
Thomas G. Masaryk. Of course, 


other nations have done worse: der 
schéne Adolf, whom the German 
female voters could not resist, was 
an even more evil figure, less naive 
and more malicious than the afore- 
mentioned ones. 

We have only to compare in Mr. 
Rahv’s Anthology of American trav- 
elers in Europe the diaries of George 
A. Ticknor or the letters of Henry 
Adams with the shocking provin- 
cialisms of the late Ambassador 
Dodd. There are Americans and 
Americans. This country had such 
incredible representatives abroad 
as Mr. Joseph E. Davies and Mr. 
Walter H. Page but also men like 
Joseph C. Grew, Carlton J. H. 
Hayes and Mr. Messersmith. There 
is no absolute reason for despair. 
But the past record of the United 
States, and this must be said in all 
frankness and candor, was grim. 
From 1917 on we see almost noth- 
ing but a chain of errors, mistakes, 
betrayals, the constant backing of 
the wrong people and the wrong 
groups, vacillation in the worst mo- 
ments, the constant repetition of the 
“too little and too late”; whether it 
is the betrayal of Eastern Poland or 
of Draja Mihailovitch; the boycott 
of the German resistance movement 
or the desertion of the legitimate 
Polish government; the Nuremberg 
trial or the execution of General 
Yamashita; the subservience to Tito 
or to Moscow; the artificial starving 
of a Germany deprived of her bread 
basket or the incredible attitude in 
the matter of the South Tyrol; the 
impossible compromise as to Italy’s 
eastern boundaries, the suicidal pol- 
icy toward Spain, the miscarriage 
of the U.N. and the miscalculations 
in the French case; the successive 
betrayal of the Fourteen Points and 
of the Atlantic Charter, including 
the much heralded Four Freedoms; 
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the monumental mistakes in regard 
to the Danubian Basin in 1919, now 
again repeated, thus assuring a 
Third World War which will be the 
Fourth War of Austrian Succession 
—a war with Korean and Chinese 
implications. Last, but not least, 
one must mention the absurd back- 
ing of “progressive” and “demo- 
cratic” forces, a policy which was 
bound to end in tyranny and dic- 
tatorship. 

Undoubtedly some of my readers 
may ask whether such a statement 
is not just clever hindsight. Did 
not “everybody” expect from the 
Democratic Age more liberty and 
happiness, more peace and justice? 
The answer is that almost none of 
the outstanding thinkers of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth century had 
any such illusions. The Founding 
Fathers (especially John Adams, 
Marshall, Madison, Hamilton but 
also “leftists” like Jefferson and 
“rightists” like Ames Fisher) were 
full of the grimmest forebodings as 
to the compatibility of liberty and 
democracy and in this they followed 
Plato, Aristotle and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. And even to later gen- 
erations of intellectuals the menace 
of tyranny appeared as a certain re- 
sult of democracy.* 


In spite of my repeated declara- 
tions that the multitudes are not re- 
sponsible for the actions of their 
governments I may, conceivably, 
not have sounded very convincing. 
The fact remains that the individual 
is as helpless in a democracy as in 
a dictatorship; whereas the latter 

8 For example: De Tocqueville, Prévost-Para- 
dol, Royer-Collard, Donoso Cortés, Constan- 
tine Leontyev, Henry Adams, Jacob Burckhardt, 
J. J. Bachofen, Renan, Burke, Benjamin Con- 
stant, Montalembert, Lord Acton, Sir H. Maine, 
W. W. Lecky, H. F. Amiel, Walter Bagehot, 


Proudhon, H. Melville, De Maistre, Guizot, 
Herzen, etc 


type of government leaves the citi- 
zen under no illusion as to his po- 
litical power the former lulls him 
into a false feeling of importance. 
However, if Mr. A. votes for candi- 
date N., he has no assurance that his 
vote will have any effect. Moreover, 
it is quite possible that neither of the 
two contesting candidates is after 
Mr. A.’s liking. Nor does he have 
any guarantee that Mr. N. (if really 
his choice and really elected) will 
stick to his promises. In four 
years he can do a lot of mischief 
and this particular mischief might 
be quite pleasing to the majority. 
Of course, Mr. A. can “influence 
others” but this is impossible with- 
out either cash (in order to buy 
radio - time, newspapers, meeting- 
halls) or extraordinary talents such 
as a facile pen or the gift of rhetoric. 
There are in this country 60 to 80 
millions of adult citizens, among 
whom the individual voter is like a 
microbe in a drop of stagnant 
water. This is the reason why I 
would never think of identifying 
either “the Americans” or my per- 
sonal American friends with the 
culprits at the helm of the State. 
Ours is the Age of Irresponsibility. 
The good, old times when a king 
shared full responsibility and was 
assassinated, or his grandson’s head 
was chopped off, are over. Thus 
responsibility, morally absent in 
the citizenry has disappeared, in a 
technical sense, at the top also. 
Cabinet ministers leave no sons in 
office and when they have steered 
the Ship of the State into an ocean 
of nonsense and mischief they can 
quit and retire peacefully to write 
their memoirs. 

Somebody might remonstrate and 
insist that either the voters or their 
appointees have the duty to inform 
themselves about world affairs and 
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to study them carefully in order to 
arrive at balanced judgments. But 
do we really expect that the average 
citizen, coming home tired from his 
day’s work, spend a couple of hours 
on the study of history, geography, 
economics, languages, sociology and 
political science? Do we insist that 
this poor exhausted man who falls 
sound asleep in an easy chair after 
his dinner should sacrifice his op- 
portunity for relaxation in order to 
be better prepared for the pulling of 
a lever every second year? And the 
Congressmen in Washington who 
command so little moral prestige— 
don’t they have to squander most of 
their time in order to preserve their 
hard earned popularity? Their con- 
stituents rarely allow them a free 
moment; trips, correspondence, vis- 
its, intercessions, speeches and the 
preparation of public addresses 
keep them extremely busy. Can we 
ask them to learn foreign languages 
and to put in an eight hour day in 
the Library of Congress? The truth 
remains that one can blame neither 
the voters nor their representatives, 
that it would be virtually impossi- 
ble to come to a precise estimate of 
the moral guilt of a few individuals 
and that all we can do is to point 
out the technical responsibility of a 
very limited number of men. But 
this is a far cry from indicting 
“America.” 


All these considerations, unfor- 
tunately, do not eliminate the in- 
exorable process of history which 
goes on and on. Moreover, one 
must never forget that the past 
remains an irremovable fact. I 
believe that the present world crisis 
permits of no “easy way out.” 
There is, in my opinion, not the re- 
motest possibility of America with- 
drawing into her shell; the Western 
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Hemisphere with 240 million in- 
habitants would be no match for the 
Old World with two billions or- 
ganized under a totalitarian regime. 
This totalitarian tyranny, in turn, 
could mobilize not only an almost 
inexhaustible reservoir of highly 
skilled and cheap labor, of limitless 
raw materials, of an endless num- 
ber of youths of military age, of the 
finest crop of specialists—it could 
also “activate” the despair and 
hatred of its own adversaries who 
would feel they had been betrayed 
by the “West” — which, after the 
fall of France and Britain, would 
mean America. Can we imagine the 
delight of an average Pole who 
knows of his impotence in the face 
of Russia when he rams his bayonet 
through the chest of an American 
“to whom we owe Yalta” (but who 
conceivably is a dyed-in-the-wool 
Republican), the sadistic pleasure of 
a German aviator whose family was 
either burned alive or starved to 
death, when he drops his charge 
over a Mennonite village in Penn- 
sylvania? Europe, Continent of 
sanctity and malice, with its brains, 
and Asiatic manpower, thoroughly 
diabolized and desperate, would not 
even need to fight. The United States 
in a perpetual dither about her 
own Fifth Column and South Ameri- 
can intrigues (a Continent with 
which she has very little in com- 
mon), afraid of a sudden surprise 
attack, crushed by immense mili- 
tary burdens, deficient in birthrate, 
disturbed over the question of “pre- 
paredness,” with a declining stand- 
ard of living on account of a suicidal 
taxation and lack of exports, would 
finally prefer an end with horror to 
a horror without end. 

Failure to recognize the grimness 
of the situation is suicidal. Amer- 
ica is “cornered” and so is the rest 
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of the World. The time has come 
for all of us to make a stand. And 


it might easily be that the inner, 
“theological” sense of history can 
be found in this terrifying narrow- 
ing of our choice which admits only 


the alternatives of martyrdom and 
betrayal, of a courageous stand and 
probable death with honor, or flight 
and certain death with dishonor. 
Ave o crux, unica spes! (Hail 
Thee, O Cross, our only hope!) 


ST. FRANCIS 


By BROTHER RUDOLPH, C.F.X. 


HIN ghost of a man 

In rough habit of brown, 
How he stumbled and ran 
Through the streets of the town; 
To the woods and the stream 
Where the soft night winds blow, 
Where a troubadour’s dream 
Could blossom and grow. 


Men said he was mad, 

Had been cursed from his birth, 
But the whole world was sad 
So he drenched it with mirth. 
And the birds wheeling by 
Loved a monk who romanced, 
So they dropped from the sky 
When he capered and danced. 


His heart was on fire 

With a wild, burning love, 
With a flaming desire 

For the God up above. 

And the paeans he sang 
Held such rapture and glee 
That the universe rang 
With his minstrelsy. 


Oh, Francis, return, 

For the world has grown gray; 
It will grieve and will yearn 
For the Christlike and gay 

Till the music you made 

And the lilt of your song— 
God’s own Serenade— 

Rings out clear and strong! 





BIOGRAPHY—AN ART? 


By SISTER MARY GENEVIEVE DONOVAN 


E can’t forget Henri Ghéon. 
The stir he made in the lit- 
erary world is too important for us 
to grow nonchalant or even slightly 
casual in our appraisal of him or 
in our use of him. It won’t do to 
say, “Yes, he was one of the guid- 
ing stars of the Catholic literary re- 
vival in France,” while we reach up 
and place his books on our library 
shelves—and leave them there. If, 
as Jacques Le Clercq observed in his 
study, “Ghéon, the Dramatist,” “his 
spiritual and social appeal are of a 
vast significance,” it would seem 
the better part of wisdom to take 
stock of him. 


Dramatist, painter, actor, poet 
and biographer, Ghéon was like Bel- 
loc and Chesterton, in versatility, 
and, like them, excelled with his 


pen. Born at Bray-sur-Marne in 
1875 of an exemplary Catholic 
mother and agnostic father, Henri 
Vangeon (Ghéon was his nom-de- 
plume) was brought up in the tradi- 
tion of French provincial gentility. 
Devout up to his fifteenth year, he 
announced to his mother one Sun- 
day morning that he “would not go 
to Mass today” for he no longer be- 
lieved. If his religious training 
under his priest-instructor during 
his school days lacked “vitality,” as 
he claimed, he was one day to amaze 
the intellectual and literary world 
with the “power and the glory,” 
that is to say, the vitality of that 
Catholicism of which he became an 
ardent champion. Those years of 
his Faith “lost awhile’ saw the 
young Ghéon develop a passionate 


love of Beauty. He “adored Beauty.” 
Material comforts always assured 
to him and made still more secure 
by his profession as physician, he 
traveled widely through Europe 
satiating his soul with the master- 
pieces of all arts. He returned to 
France, and when World War I. 
broke out, enlisted in the service of 
his country. Then the great crisis 
in his colorful life occurred; he 
met, in 1915, Pierre Dupouey to 
whom, after God, he owed his re- 
turn to Holy Mother Church. His 
volte face was not unlike that of his 
contemporary, Paul Claudel, who 
also pioneered with him in the 
Catholic literary revival. The 
“mighty wind” of the Holy Spirit in 
their souls surged up into exquisite 
poetry and drama. In God’s designs, 
they seemed destined to give the lie 
to Léon Bloy’s damning criticism of 
our age—“the curse of mediocrity” 
—for both have borne uncommon 
testimony to the Faith that is in 
them. Discerning minds have not 
hesitated to apply the term “mystic” 
to these men. 

Ghéon’s conviction that being 
something is the most important 
thing in life compelled him to serve 
art through the writing of drama 
and biography. He organized his 
Compagnons de Notre Dame and 
toured France presenting his own 
plays in hamlets, villages and towns. 
Since the saints realized to the 
greatest extent the principle of be- 
ing something, he devoted his plays 
to depicting their heroic lives. “Of 
all great hearts, the greatest is still 
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the heart of a saint,” he said, and 
straightway drew those stirring 
dramatic portraits of God’s elect 
that have delighted innumerable 
French audiences. 


But it is of Ghéon the biogra- 
pher : that I wish to speak here, and 
not so much of his biographies as of 
the art that has gone into them. 
For, faced recently with the ques- 
tions, “How should a biography be 
written? What is biographical art?” 
I have come to realize that the litera- 
ture on this subject is slim to the 
point of practical nothingness. Mine 
to analyze, then, the method of 
somebody who has merited our com- 
plete approval as a biographer. Nat- 
urally I turned to Henri Ghéon. I 
might have chosen Theodore May- 
nard or Father Martindale, S.J., both 
of whom excel in this field, or even 
others equally good. I settled on 
Ghéon because he does what they 
do in what I consider the very best 
way. 

Now I might say at the outset 
that Ghéon’s method almost baffles 
analysis so disarmingly effortless is 
it. He is as simple as simplicity, 
and we know the simple in any 
sphere eludes description. His ex- 
traordinary penetration into the 
mind of his protagonist is un- 
matched. Reading him, one is 
sharply aware of the fact that he 
knows his subject and paints that 
subject with consummate precision 
and artistry. But how does he 
achieve that? Some idea of the how 
may be realized if we recall what we 
have seen the moving picture cam- 
era do. It presents the person— 
Bernadette, Sister Mary Benedict, 
Father O’Malley—for a moment re- 


1 All quotations henceforth, unless otherwise 
noted, are taken from Ghéon’s Secrets of the 
Saints, and Saint Vincent Ferrer (New York: 
Sheed & Ward). 


mote, as it were, and then brings 
him right up into focus where we 
feel we are within conversational 
distance of him. Once Ghéon draws 
the Saint up close to us, and he 
invariably does that at the very be- 
ginning of the biography, he keeps 
him there to the very end. And 
here we come to Ghéon’s only canon 
of the art of biography which turns 
out to be no canon at all in a way, 
though it does shed much light on 
the subject. It is a profoundly wise 
dictum. 


“It needs more than intelligence 
to understand holiness, more than 
sensibility to recognize it, more 
than a nicely balanced judgment to 
criticize it. A whole lifetime can be 
spent in a study of the Church’s 
wonders, of spiritual books, and 
of the manifestations of sanctity 
without coming anywhere near its 
hidden reality. Indeed, to look at 
it in that way, from the point of 
view of a research-worker or of a 
dilletante, is a sign of complete 
blindness in its regard.” ? 


Take his study of Sainte Thérése 
of Lisieux. Having made the pro- 
nouncement just quoted, Ghéon 
hurls a rapier thrust in the form of 
a bit of dialogue with the “great” 
Renan about saints culminating in 
Renan’s remark: “Rome will go on 
canonizing saints but there won’t be 
any more canonized by the people.” 
This is Ghéon’s springboard, for he 
launches Thérése immediately with 
the words, “Soon after that—so soon 
that he might have known her per- 
sonally—the little nun of Lisieux 
was being acclaimed by the whole 
Catholic world, without waiting for 
the verdict of the Father of the 


2The Secret of the Little Flower, page 1 
(Sheed & Ward 
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Faithful.” Then, with a few strokes 
(two pages and a half) he spans the 
significant elements in her brief 
career against the spontaneous trib- 
ute of the world, her Carmel home, 
her France and the world of her 
time. Now he tells of his own ap- 
proach to Thérése and, in pages 
that bristle with iconoclasm, he cas- 
tigates the tawdry “art” and “‘senti- 
mentalism” of her shrine at Lisieux 
and of much of the “devotion” to 
her. But he recognizes their place 
in God’s scheme of things, for he 
feels that through these things souls 
eventually come to see and appreci- 
ate the great suffering and the great 
love of the saint. Her biography 
comes on apace. Her childhood in 
chapters entitled “A Spoilt Child,” 
“Pride Transfigured,” “Thérése at 
School,” and so on begin to unfold 
the glory of the second of Carmel’s 
saints. Her attraction toward God 
from earliest childhood is_ the 
motif of her brief and brilliant 
career of hiddenness. 

It is Ghéon’s ability to strike at 
the core of his subject’s holiness and 
to play on that note all through the 
biography that explains largely his 
success in presenting a true picture 
of his subject. In Thérése’s case it 
was her yearning for God and “de- 
sire to be dissolved and to be with 
Christ” that colored her constant 
efforts at self-effacement. The 
dominant, all-pervading note in the 
life of the Curé d’Ars was his con- 
suming love of souls to be won for 
Christ through his own relentless 
penances. Don Bosco was called 
upon to suffer terrific opposition 
from the powers of this world as 
well as those “of darkness” in order 
to effect the conversion of countless 
youths through teaching. And Mar- 
garet Mary must be “like a tiny 
atom” consumed in the furnace of 


the Divine Heart that the world 
might know its God. She is forgot- 
ten, and the Sacred Heart is adored. 
Ghéon doesn’t let us forget that fact. 
Lastly, we have Vincent Ferrer 
whose life was permeated through 
and through by prayer and miracles. 

Important as the selection of the 
motif is, a clear-cut picture of the 
saint from the very beginning of the 
biography is no less so. We must 
“see the subject and see him whole” 
all the way through. So Ghéon 
thinks. And “seeing him whole” 
does not mean that the biographer 
fails to add to his picture with each 
new detail. He does add to it. Back 
to Thérése for a moment, and see 
that Ghéon brought her into focus 
in the manner already indicated a 
few paragraphs away, with the re- 
sult that she’s a living, breathing, 
complete personality from the very 
start. We seem to be seeing her, 
understanding her while we listen 
to her story so that the story is only 
intelligible and appreciated because 
she stands out through it all. Never 
for a second is the Saint forgotten 
in the medley of detail built up 
around her. Rather the reverse is 
true—the details are understood be- 
cause we have hold on her. What 
Ghéon has done with Thérése he 
has done with his other subjects. 
Always the picture is painted and 
then the story is told. 

Look at the Curé d’Ars. “One 
is tremendously tempted,” says 
Ghéon, “to cast this naive and ex- 
traordinary history—into the form 
of a fable. We should begin: 


“Once upon a time there lived in 
France in the Province of Lyons a 
little peasant boy, a Christian who 
from his earliest days loved soli- 
tude and loved God. 

“As the clever gentlemen in Paris 
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who had made the Revolution, pre- 
vented the people from praying, he 
used to go with his parents to hear 
Mass in a barn. The priests were 
in hiding, and when they were 
caught their heads were cut off with 
all available neatness. 

“That is why it entered Jean- 
Marie Vianney’s head to become a 
priest. 

“But though he was much given 
to prayer, he had no learning. He 
tended sheep, he plowed the fields. 
He entered his seminary late and 
failed in all his examinations. But 
at last, as vocations happened to be 
scarce, they decided that they might 
as well take him. 

“He was appointed to Ars, and 
there he stayed until he died, 
France’s least curé in France’s least 
village. 

“But, at any rate, he really was 
curé there, which doesn’t always 
happen, and he was curé with such 
thoroughness that France’s least 
village had France’s greatest curé, 
so that the whole of France made 
pilgrimages to see him. 

“Now he converted all who came 
to him, and if he had not died, he 
would have converted the whole of 
France. 

“He cured souls and bodies, he 
read hearts like a book. 

“And the Blessed Virgin visited 
him, and the foul fiend dragged him 
by the heels but could not prevent 
him from being a saint. 

“They made him a canon, a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor— 
and later they canonized him. 

“All this happened in the nine- 
teenth century, which in Paradise, 
where they know the true value of 
men, is called the Century of the 
Curé d’Ars, but, of course, France 
could scarcely be expected to know 
that.” 


That, I submit, is a complete pic- 
ture of the Saint, and it is found in 
chapter one of the biography. All 
future details simply fill out an al- 
ready clear-cut picture. A few 
vignettes from Ghéon’s life of St. 
Margaret Mary are just as illumi- 
nating in stressing this point. 


“ ‘Like a tiny atom. ...’” That 
image says all, fixing thus simply 
and precisely her role and her per- 
sonality in the eyes of her Master 
and in the eyes of men... . Had it 
been left to her, we should have 
known nothing about her, nothing 
whatsoever. . . . She is not of the 
number of the converted, whom 
God leaves to be worked upon by 
nature to the point where His grace 
may overcome them and make its 
own of them on some Damascus 
road. She is of the number of the 
Preserved, in whom He dwells with 
power from the beginning and up- 
on whom He traces, as on a blank 
page, the exactions of His will... . 

“Fittingly enough it was on the 
feast of St. Mary Magdalen (1647) 
that she began her life, the life 
which was to be all prayer and pen- 
ance—the sins of a whole age to 
bear, all that was wanting in man’s 
love for God to be made up in her. 
All the realm of Heaven was astir: 
the multitude of angels and saints 
were at her birth. .. . But if Heaven 
was with her, earth was less friend- 
ly. Upon earth she found little aid 
but rebuffs in plenty, in the world 
and in the cloister. All her life she 
was to be a kind of no-man’s land 
endlessly fought over by two armies 
interlocked, the army of earth and 
the army of heaven... . 

“Given into the care of two serv- 
ants, one, of evil life, was all honey 
to the child, who found her repul- 
sive; the other, of bleak virtue, 
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treated her harshly; but this one 
the child preferred. Even so young 
she could smell sin. . . . The graces 
she received made her ashamed of 
herself. The skepticism and the 
irony they provoked were in some 
sense a consolation. The essence 
of the drama lies in this: Margaret 
Mary was God’s confidante: but 
Margaret Mary had surrendered her 
will into the hands of her superiors. 
[She was a nun of the Visitation Or- 
der.] The Master declared Himself 
‘content’ that she obeyed the will of 
her Superiors and not His Will, 
‘when they forbade her to do what 
He had ordered.’ ” 


It is the same with St. Vincent 
Ferrer. A vivid portrait is begun 
with the observation, “The world, it 
seems, gets the Ferrers it deserves. 
The nineteenth century had its Fer- 
rer, Nicholas, an apostle of anarchy. 


... The fourteenth century Ferrer, 
Vincent, was an apostle of recon- 
ciliation. The one preached univer- 
sal revolution, the other the Last 
Judgment. . . . His rule of life was 


prayer. Before work he prayed, 
during work he prayed, and after 
work he prayed his thanksgiving to 
God for work accomplished.” 

At this point I might say that 
Ghéon is masterly in his choice of 
details from the writings by and 
about his subjects. That is his 
third great achievement in the art 
of biography. You may say that, 
given his talent, Ghéon could not 
help succeeding in view of the fact 
that he had a wealth of authentic 
evidence to draw from—L’Histoire 
d’une Ame for Sainte Thérése, the 
canonization processes for all his 
subjects. Truth to tell, this authen- 
tic evidence is the very prop of his 
work. But if he were not the artist 
he is, all this gold would have been 


as dross under his pen. One must 
do more than “gather material” for 
a biography, keenly scent the mo- 
tif, choose judiciously the details 
for pointing up the character, 
launch the subject “full-size” im- 
mediately. He must also have wis- 
dom, else the secret of the life he 
hopes to disclose will remain hid- 
den. And wisdom is the sine qua 
non of all Ghéon’s work. One can’t 
“hobnob” with the saints day in 
and day out without having one’s 
mind and soul affected by that love- 
ly experience, without having one’s 
thoughts glow with the grandeur of 
dedication to God’s Will. Impossi- 
ble to consort with the lovers of Di- 
vine Wisdom and emerge without 
sharpened insight into the folly of 
the Cross. 

Did Ghéon get to know, then, the 
secrets of his sainted subjects? If 
power to discover God’s desire as 
spoken in the hearts of these saints, 
and to penetrate its meaning, and 
to visualize the form that the saint 
gave to the material with which he 
had to work out God’s desire con- 
stitute the greatest knowledge we 
can get of a saint, then Ghéon was 
successful. He was so enamored of 
God and truth and the supernatural 
that any deviation from them he 
considered abnormal. So he cast 
his lot with Heaven in 1915 on the 
day of his conversion and thought 
and studied and played and laughed 
and wrote and prayed with the 
saints for they are the only normal 
people this earth has shown us. 
His delightful style, his exquisite 
phrases, his “at-homeness” with the 
saints who were his subjects—all 
these together with the gifts already 
mentioned, combined to give us 
those splendid studies of the saints 
—and the best hagiographer of our 
time. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY BRITISH LABORITES 
The Chartists 


By W. B. FauHeErrty, S.J. 


HE British laboring classes called 
for a “New Deal” one hundred 
years ago, just as they are doing to- 
day. The two efforts have striking 
similarities and deep differences— 
similarities in some of the positive 
proposals advanced, differences in 
the manner of attempting to imple- 
ment the program. 

While the English Laborites are 
in the saddle today, their nineteenth 
century predecessors were forced to 
seek political power before they 
could attempt to carry out their 
work of reform. They never gained 
this power and so their effort failed. 
Despite its failure, the movement, 
called Chartism, forms a stirring 
chapter in British social history. 
Especially in view of the contempo- 
rary situation in England, it makes 
provocative reading. 

During the two decades between 
the enactment of the Poor Law in 
1834 and England’s entrance into 
the Crimean War in 1854, the Brit- 
ish workingmen came forward with 
a positive program of political re- 
form. Two ways of proceeding 
were open: an appeal to democratic 
idealism and a threat of force and 
violence. As to the former, only 
the naive could have expected the 
English industrial class to share 
with the workingmen its newly-won 
control of the government. Yet one 
of the Chartists made a plea in Par- 
liament on that basis. The threat 
of violence might have succeeded if 
the movement had possessed a 


single determined leader of stature. 
Unfortunately, it lacked such a one. 
The Chartist proposals were ulti- 
mately laughed out of Parliament. 

The program to gain political 
power was embodied in the People’s 
Charter, drawn up in 1838, from 
which the movement took its name. 
It called for annual parliaments, 
universal manhood suffrage, re- 
moval of property qualifications for 
members of Parliament, payment of 
members, equal electoral districts, 
and vote by ballot. 

Both the advocates and the oppo- 
nents of the Charter, as well as 
scholars viewing the movement 
from the vantage point of the twen- 
tieth century, see in these political 
demands merely a device to open 
the way for great social and eco- 
nomic reforms. And such reforms 
were certainly needed, as is evident 
from even a rapid survey of social 
conditions of the age. 


There was no fatal “1929” in 
Chartist England. Every year was 
a time of depression for the labor- 
ing classes. Thoroughly dejected 
by their failure to profit by the Re- 
form Bill of 1832, which took power 
from the old landed aristocracy only 
to put the middle class in control, 
the poor of England were further 
depressed by the Poor Law of 1834. 

One Englishman out of seven was 
on relief at this time, and the Gov- 
ernment seemed to have no remedy 
at hand. True, the old law was un- 























satisfactory, and the industrialists, 
who now held political power, were 
especially anxious that the labor 
force be made more mobile, a thing 
impossible under the parish ar- 
rangements of the old law. But the 
remedy offered could hardly be con- 
sidered an improvement. 

The chief provision of the new law, 
which its supporters called the pana- 
cea for the social evil, was the work- 
house test. All relief to able-bodied 
persons, either in food or money, 
was declared illegal except when 
given in public workhouses, which 
soon came to be called by the lower 
classes “Poor Law Bastilles.” 

Statistics for the year 1839 show 
that men made up only twenty- 
three per cent of the people em- 
ployed in factories, the rest being 
women and children. Youngsters 
of five years of age were sent to the 
factory for a fourteen to sixteen 
hour work-day. Low wages, un- 
sanitary conditions, immoral sur- 
roundings, lack of safety devices, 
and long, fatiguing hours contrived 
to render women unfit for mother- 
hood, to deform children, to cripple 
men, and, in general, to undermine 
the moral and physical health of 
the people. Bulwarking this system 
of quasi-servitude was an attitude 
of mind, that not only condoned 
such conditions but did not even 
regard them as evil. 

Such was the England into which 
the call of the Charter sounded to 
the worker like an angelic trumpet 
of hope. But before considering the 
program of Chartism, it is best to 
look at the character of its leader- 
ship—so important in its develop- 
ment and decline. 


The Chartist Movement gathered 
together many interesting and able 
personalities from such diverse so- 
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cial sources as the pulpit, the House 
of Commons, the  tradesman’s 
bench, the editorial desk and the 
tailor shop. It numbered men who 
personally had felt the long arm of 
political tyranny and the discom- 
forts of poverty, as well as men of 
means and political station, who 
worked for the uplift of the com- 
mon people. But it lacked the one 
outstanding leader who could mar- 
shal these men and their divergent 
positive demands. 

Tall and handsome Feargus 
O’Connor was the most colorful and 
most popular of all Chartist lead- 
ers; but he was too erratic and in- 
consistent to give the movement the 
direction it needed. A member of 
Parliament from Cork during 1833- 
34, he had extraordinary power of 
attracting huge audiences despite 
his rambling and egotistical man- 
ner of speech. His paper, The 
Northern Star, became the official 
organ of Chartism. In the summer 
of 1849, he spoke in favor of the 
Charter in the House of Commons. 

William Lovett was a tall, thin, 
rather melancholic man, of a gentle 
but persevering nature. He was 
active in trade unionism and the 
co-operative movement. Though he 
authored the People’s Charter, at 
no stage was he regarded as a popu- 
lar leader. 

Thomas Attwood, a Birmingham 
banker, with a great interest in cur- 
rency reform, first presented the 
Chartist Petition to Parliament in 
the summer of 1839. With four- 
teen others, he had fceunded the 
“Birmingham Political Union for 
the Protection of Public Rights.” 
Extremely popular with all classes, 
he was a valuable and hard-work- 
ing supporter of the People’s 
Charter. 

James Bronterre O’Brien, the son 
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of a wine merchant and tobacco 
manufacturer, distinguished him- 
self in youth at Trinity College, 
Dublin. He was a prolific writer 
and editor with a strong hatred of 
the middle class. 

An advocate of revolt, Joseph 
Raynor Stephens was the only 
Chartist leader who vied with 
O’Connor in popularity. At the out- 
set of his career, he followed his 
father into the Methodist ministry. 
Gifted with an inflammatory elo- 
quence, he exploded his bitterness 
against the factory system and the 
new Poor Law. His singular stac- 
cato style seems to have, in read- 
ing, an hypnotic effect much like 
Adolf Hitler’s. 

Besides these five, many more 
men of the movement gained promi- 
nence as pamphleteers or popular 
speakers. 

The Chartist leaders are usually 


divided into two groups according 
to the methods they advocated for 
the carrying out of their program, 
the moral force group under the 
leadership of Lovett, and the physi- 
cal force wing dominated by Ste- 


phens. A middle-of-the-roader at 
the outset, O’Connor followed the 
prevailing wind which was usually 
blowing toward the use of physical 
violence. 

There are also two other ways of 
dividing Chartists. One division 
was based on attitudes toward in- 
dustrialization, the other on ideolo- 
gies of positive programs. O’Con- 
nor’s point of view was tinged with 
a Utopianism that looked for a sat- 
isfactory social situation only in the 
return to a rural economy freed 
from all traces of the factory. The 
majority, however, took industrial- 
ization as an established fact and 
worked to improve the existing sys- 
tem. 


The ideological split found Lovett 
and O’Connor leading the individ- 
ualists, and Bronterre O’Brien the 
“Middle-of-the-Roaders.” Ernest 
Jones, a lesser figure among Chart- 
ist leaders but a vigorous penman, 
was spokesman of the extreme col- 
lectivists. 

The doctrine of each of these 
groups will be seen in an analysis of 
the positive social and economic 
program of Chartism. 


“The demands were purely politi- 
cal but the object was strictly eco- 
nomic,” wrote a modern student of 
Chartism. This opinion is sup- 
ported by the testimony of Chartist 
leaders themselves. 

“It is my object,” said Feargus 
O’Connor, for instance, speaking 
on the Chartist Petition in the Par- 
liament of 1849, “as it is of the 
thousands I represent, to benefit not 
only ourselves but all classes, by 
a better application of the industry 
of the country and a more complete 
development of its resources.” 

“What do we want political 
power for,” asked pamphleteer Er- 
nest Jones, “except to grant free 
access to all the means of labour, 
land and machinery?” 

“T don’t care about your Charter,” 
shouted Pastor Joseph Stephens to 
his congregation, “unless the Char- 
ter ... or any other order of things, 
should first of all and above all and 
through all secure . . . to every liv- 
ing being of the human kind a full, 
a sufficient and a comfortable main- 
tenance, according to the Command- 
ment of God.” 

The conservative opposition to 
the Charter took one of two forms, 
neither of which was political. The 
first method was to suggest that the 
Chartists were visionaries who be- 
lieved that the mere possession of 
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political power could alter the great 
unchangeable laws of political econ- 
omy. The other attack was to call 
the Chartists revolutionaries deter- 
mined to use all six points as a 
means to effect the confiscation of 
property. 


What then was the real program 
behind the facade of political de- 
mands? The Chartists agreed 
unanimously on proposals for a set 
of ecclesiastical changes, which 
called for separation of the Angli- 
can Church from the State, the na- 
tionalization of all Church tempo- 
ralities, except voluntary individual 
endowments, the abolition of tithes, 
and the stopping of State interfer- 
ence in the national policy of any 
Church. 

On some social reforms, too, such 
as their opposition to militarism 
and standing armies, the Chartists 
were unified. Individuals, Lovett 
for instance, were ardent pacifists. 
To help the working classes physi- 
cally and spiritually and to lessen a 
rich source of revenue of their op- 
pressors—money made in the liquor 
trade—many Chartist leaders sup- 
ported the Temperance Movement. 
All of them demanded the abolition 
of the death penalty. 

Lovett, among others, had a high- 
er conception than his contempo- 
raries of the mission of women. In 
the matter of schools, all Chartists 
stood unequivocally for secular edu- 
cation. 

A rapid glance might well lead us 
to believe that the Chartist economic 
program was a_ hodge-podge of 
plans, having this one bond of 
unity: opposition to the contempo- 
rary way of doing things. Feargus 
O’Connor, for instance, advocated 
back-to-the-land schemes; Banker 
Thomas Attwood would correct all 
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social evils (in his own mind) by 
currency reforms; in the face of a 
social philosophy that had utter dis- 
regard for the lower classes, Ernest 
Jones upheld the right of the poor 
to employment and relief. 

Despite these obvious dissimilari- 
ties, definite areas of agreement 
existed, especially in the negative 
aspects of the program. All Char- 
tists objected to the accumulation 
of debt. Further, they agreed that 
taxes should be reduced and the 
taxing system rearranged. They 
favored direct, as opposed to indi- 
rect, taxation, and they foreshad- 
owed the American New Deal in ad- 
vocating the use of taxing power 
to lessen the inequalities in wealth. 
Jones believed a property tax the 
best method of achieving this goal. 
Distributist laws were another 
means of cutting down the vast ac- 
cumulations of wealth. 

Lovett favored the absorption as 
taxes of the unearned increment of 
land values; that is, the increase in 
value of land, arising not from the 
owner’s improving of it, but from 
some external circumstance such 
as the development of a business 
district in the vicinity. 

Though the rank and file of the 
Chartists were mainly urban fac- 
tory workers, they fought against 
land monopoly. Primogeniture an- 
noyed them because it helped per- 
petuate the great estates. Beyond 
this, their programs to spread land 
ownership differed. Many earnest- 
ly desired to get a large propor- 
tion of the urbanites onto the land, 
just as the Resettlement Home- 
steads project attempted to do in 
regard to many Americans in the 
1930’s. This explains why O’Con- 
nor could interest so many in his 
land schemes, which ultimately 
failed. Incidentally, their failure 
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helped bring about the downfall of 
the entire movement. 

An ardent advocate of collectiv- 
ism, Ernest Jones advanced a pro- 
gram of land nationalization. Bron- 
terre O’Brien was not as extreme a 
collectivist as Jones. He distin- 
guished between the goods of God’s 
creation, such as land, which he 
thought should be nationalized, and 
other goods, which should be pri- 
vately owned. He proposed to give 
the people a share in State credit in 
the form of temporary loans for 
farm and industrial purposes. 

The co-operative system, which 
during the years of Chartist agita- 
tion gained such a boost from the 
effective organization of the Roch- 
dale Pioneers, whose program was 
to supersede all other co-operative 
plans, numbered many supporters 
among the sons of the Charter. 
O’Brien .and Jones, proponents 
of national co-operative societies, 
promised that a Parliament re- 
formed on the basis of the Charter 
would subsidize co-operative indus- 
try. Though Lovett and O’Connor 
were more individualistic in their 


outlook than Jones and O’Brien, 
still they were in favor of co-opera- 
tion to a certain extent. 


These then were the real demands 
behind the six political points of 
the People’s Charter. Negatively 
they are easy to describe because the 
Chartists were generally against 
things as they were. On these posi- 
tive demands they agreed: new tax 
arrangements, a wider distribution 
of land,—either through small pro- 
prietorships or complete national- 
ization,—and lastly, the spread of 
the co-operative movement. 

The political power of the middle 
class, the lack of a unified program 
or plan of action, and the absence 
of an individual great leader 
doomed the Chartist Movement. 
Immediately and directly it failed. 
But five of the six political petitions, 
the religious program, and many of 
the social and economic demands 
were eventually to come. During 
the period of Chartist agitation, too, 
the British Parliament made a start, 
small though it was, toward ade- 
quate social legislation. 


Se 


- John Bull has really decided to go “isolationist” on us it may 

prove a good thing for us in the end. It will go far toward wean- 
ing us from the world-war habit. It will go far to reconciling us to 
permitting Europe to mind her own affairs, including her wars... . 
Unless all the signs mislead me, America is rapidly getting a bellyfull 
of policing the world, of preventing peoples in Europe from going to 
work while we keep them on our relief rolls, and of winning expen- 
sive wars only to find ourselves involved in a still more expensive 


effort to bring about a peace... 


. Try sitting out one, Uncle Sam. 


—Tuomas Lomax Hunter, in the Richmond Times Dispatch, August 4th. 





THE CASE OF THE PENITENT PARRICIDES 


By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


NDER the old French law, in 
which torture played no small 
part in determining the guilt or in- 
nocence of a person accused of a 
felony, special and peculiarly cruel 
punishments were provided for the 
atrocious crime of killing a parent. 
The universal horror and disgust 
for such an unnatural act expressed 
itself in the statutes in such terms 
as to cause one to wonder if any 
crime, even that of a parricide, could 
possibly be sufficiently heinous to 
fit the punishment. But to anyone 
harboring doubts on the subject a 
perusal of the records of the case 
involving the murder of the Sieur 
de Salis, in 1712, should make it 
clear that justice, though tradition- 
ally blind, often has an uncanny 
way of arriving at the truth and 
providing a suitable penalty. 

The De Salis household seems to 
have been one in which it was quite 
likely that tragedy, in one form or 
another, would eventually strike. 
The Sieur de Salis was a retired 
army officer, living with his wife 
and five sons in the village of St. 
Barnabe, not far from Marseille. He 
had not married until he was forty 
and then, unfortunately, had chosen 
a beautiful young girl but little over 
half his age, with a will of her own 
and a temper to match. During all 
the later years of this marriage she 
had battled continuously with her 
husband, but had been shrewd 
enough to keep on good terms with 
her sons. In all of the frequent 
marital conflicts they were her 
stanch adherents. De Salis, on a 


retired officer’s meager pay, was not 
in a position to do much for his 
family financially, and arguments 
over money were at the bottom of 
most of the disagreements. 

The second son, Jean-Baptiste, 
had chosen to marry, against his 
father’s wishes, a penniless young 
woman named Mile. Sennelon. But 
De Salis became reconciled to the 
situation and, meeting Jean-Bap- 
tiste near the house one evening, 
cordially invited him to dinner with 
the family. The young man ac- 
cepted. Also at the table on this 
occasion were Mme. de Salis and 
two other sons, Francois and Louis- 
César. The other sons were in 
military service. Toward the end 
of the meal, during which there had 
at least been an appearance of 
amity, Francois asked his father 
for some money with which to at- 
tend some festivities in the town. 
The request came at an unfortunate 
time for De Salis. He had only a 
few sous in his pocket and these he 
offered to his son, but the young 
man rudely scorned the small 
amount, declared hotly that he was 
sick and tired of being kept on what 
he termed a “starvation allowance,” 
and launched into a tirade against 
his father in which he was vocifer- 
ously supported by his mother and 
Jean-Baptiste, who had not forgiven 
his father’s previous opposition to 
his marriage. Thus encouraged, 
Frangois became still more furious 
and laid his hand on his sword. This 
was too much for the Sieur de Salis. 
He leaped to his feet, called the 
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Turkish servant, Hassan Ali, and 
ordered his horse saddled at once, 
declaring that he intended to ride 
to Marseille and lodge a formal com- 
plaint with the authorities there 
against his unnatural sons. 

“Do not permit your father to do 
such a thing!” shrieked Mme. de 
Salis, who had by this time worked 
herself up to a fury. She flew at 
her husband with maniacal rage, 
scratching and clawing, and he tried 
in vain to throw her off. Jean-Bap- 
tiste came to her aid and seized his 
father by the throat. His intention 
was evidently to strangle the poor 
man and, indeed, it may have been 
his hands which actually consum- 
mated the murder, though Francois 
put a definite end to the struggle by 
running his sword through his 
father’s body. In the period of quiet 
which followed this dreadful climax 
to the quarrel the horrified parti- 
cipants looked at one another with 


dismay. Louis-César, who was only 
thirteen years old, had been too ter- 
rified to go to his father’s assistance 
and now stood trembling in a cor- 


ner. Hassan Ali, the only servant 
in the house at the time, who had a 
fearful respect for Mme. de Salis 
and her tantrums, had hesitated to 
interfere until it was too late to 
prevent the tragedy. Now he stood, 
sick and trembling, in the doorway. 
In this crisis Mme. de Salis took 
command of the situation. 
“Francois,” she directed, “you 
must go off to town, as you intended 
and where you are expected. But 
come home early and help me to 
put things to rights here.” Hassan 
Ali was ordered to help Jean-Bap- 
tiste carry the body to a room on 
the top floor. Then she sent Louis- 
César off to fetch M. Sennelon, Jean- 
Baptiste’s father-in-law. When M. 
Sennelon arrived, she told him the 


story of what had occurred, with 
some embellishments to indicate 
that her husband had been the ag- 
gressor. “Nevertheless,” she con- 
cluded, “the fact remains that your 
son-in-law and Francois between 
them have killed their father and it 
must, in some way, be hushed up!” 

M. Sennelon was horrified, but he 
was not anxious to expose his 
daughter’s husband to arrest and 
execution for murder. If the death 
of De Salis could be made to ap- 
pear an accident, he reflected, it 
might be possible to save the life of 
his son-in-law. 

“The body is now in an upstairs 
room, you say?” he asked. “No, do 
not show it to me, as I do not wish 
to have any connection with the af- 
fair! All I can do is to advise. My 
suggestion is that you let the body 
fall from a window and then call 
for help, explaining that your hus- 
band lost his balance while reach- 
ing for a bird-cage. But,” he added, 
“do not think that you can escape 
some day paying the penalty for 
this dreadful crime! Murder will 
out and though you may escape de- 
tection now, your guilty consciences 
will never let you rest!” 

When M. Sennelon had gone, 
Mme. de Salis and Jean-Baptiste 
dragged the body of the murdered 
man to a window, put his finger 
through the ring of a bird-cage, and 
then allowed the body to topple 
out of the window and fall, with the 
bird-cage, to the ground. Then the 
screams of Mme. de Salis aroused 
the neighbors who, when they rush- 
ed to the house, found her, with 
Jean-Baptiste and Hassan _ Ali, 
grouped about the body of M. de 
Salis which was lying on the ground 
in the back-yard beneath the win- 
dow from which he was supposed to 
have fallen. 
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It is a tribute to the histrionic 
ability of Mme. de Salis that no one 
suspected foul play. The examining 
magistrate was completely deceived 
and even the doctors who examined 
the body reported that the wounds 
and bruises upon it had been caused 
by the fall, which was declared to 
have been accidental. All might 
have gone well for the guilty parties 
had not money matters again stirred 
up discord among them. As the 
family had been left destitute, the 
Count de Salis, brother of the mur- 
dered man, offered to contribute the 
sum of 600 livres a year to their 
support. But the widow demanded 
that the money be paid to her, while 
the sons objected so strongly to this 
arrangement that Mme. de Salis flew 
into another of her tantrums and 
threatened to leave them to them- 
selves. As the threat had no effect 


upon their determination she made 
it good by going off alone to live 


in Aix. Jean-Baptiste and Louis- 
César went to Marseille, while 
Francois remained alone at home 
and was joined there later by his 
brother Etienne, who had been ab- 
sent in the army at the time of his 
father’s death. 

It was not long before Etienne be- 
gan to suspect that there had been 
something mysterious about the 
circumstances of his father’s death 
and he communicated his sus- 
picions to his. brother Antoine upon 
the latter’s return from service in 
the navy. Together they brought 
pressure to bear upon Louis-César 
and managed to extract from the 
boy a full account of the murder- 
ous attack upon his father. Etienne, 
at a loss what steps to take in this 
embarrassing situation, wrote a 
complete statement of the facts he 
had learned to his father’s old 
friend, the Marquis de Montolier, 


and followed it up by sending Louis- 
César in person to repeat to the 
Marquis the story which he had told 
to Antoine and himself. The Mar- 
quis was astounded and dismayed. 
His first thought appears to have 
been for the safety of Jean-Baptiste, 
for he sent the boy back with 
Etienne’s letter and a message to 
Jean-Baptiste urging him either to 
take steps to clear himself of com- 
plicity in the crime or to flee the 
country. 

Jean-Baptiste decided to try to 
save himself at the expense of 
the others. He wrote to the Mar- 
quis, telling him that the entire re- 
sponsibility for the murder rested 
upon Mme. de Salis and Francois. 
Mme. de Salis, finding out in some 
way what was going on, wrote to 
her brother-in-law, the Count de 
Salis, confessing that her husband 
had been murdered, but laying the 
crime at the door of Jean-Baptiste. 
The Marquis de Montolier, in the 
meanwhile, had reflected further 
upon the matter and decided that 
he could not let it rest with a warn- 
ing to Jean-Baptiste. He therefore 
went to his friend, the Marquis de 
Cavoy, for advice. It was the con- 
sidered judgment of these two 
friends of the De Salis family that, 
with the co-operation of the Count 
de Salis, their united influence 
might be enough to obtain a decree 
of banishment for the guilty parties. 
But the Count pointed out that to 
take any steps in this direction 
would mean that all the facts would 
have to be disclosed and that it 
would be impossible to keep the 
story of the murder from becoming 
public property. 

At this point an accident occurred 
which brought to nothing the well- 
meaning schemes of these influen- 
tial gentlemen and made it inevi- 
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table that the crime should be 
brought home to those who had 
been guilty of it. The letter from 
Montolier to Cavoy, in which the 
known details of the tragedy had 
been set forth in full, had been 
locked up by the Marquis de Cavoy 
in his desk. When he returned 
home from his interview with his 
friends, his first thought was to 
destroy this letter. In fact, the 
Count de Salis had urged him to do 
this and he had agreed. So he took 
out the letter from his desk and put 
it in his pocket, intending to throw 
it into the fireplace in an adjoining 
room. At this very moment a visi- 
tor was announced—a messenger 
from the Minister of Justice, who 
required De Cavoy’s immediate 
presence on a political matter of im- 
portance. De Cavoy forgot all about 
the letter in his pocket and hurried 
off to keep the appointment. The 
business with M. de Ponchartrain, 
the Minister of Justice, was not 
brought to a conclusion at this in- 
terview and, when De Cavoy left, an- 
other appointment was made for 
the following day. In the mean- 
while Ponchartrain requested that 
all the papers concerning the matter 
be left with him, so that he might 
study them at his leisure, and De 
Cavoy took them from his pocket 
and laid them on the Minister’s 
desk. 

Some hours later M. de Ponchar- 
train resumed his work and picked 
up one of the papers from his desk. 
The words “atrocious murder” at 
once met his eye. It was the letter 
from the Marquis de Montolier and, 
reading it through to the end, M. de 
Ponchartrain was shortly acquaint- 
ed with all the known facts concern- 
ing the De Salis murder. Now, while 
murder was a subject with which 
the Department of Justice was vital- 


ly concerned, it had nothing what- 
ever to do with the business which 
the Minister had been discussing 
with the Marquis de Cavoy. His im- 
mediate conclusion was that De 
Cavoy, hesitating to become a de- 
liberate informer, had chosen a 
more subtle and delicate method of 
bringing the crime to the Minister’s 
attention by slipping the letter into 
the file which he knew his friend in- 
tended to read. M. de Ponchartrain 
accordingly sought an audience 
with the king and laid the whole 
matter before him. Orders were is- 
sued for the arrest of all concerned, 
though it was the secret belief of the 
Procureur Général, who was well 
acquainted with the De Salis fam- 
ily, that the accusations were the 
work of some enemy and were 
merely malicious slanders. 

Mme. de Salis was arrested at Aix 
and at about the same time other 
police officers apprehended Jean- 
Baptiste and Louis-César at Mar- 
seille. Etienne and Francois were 
picked up at the De Salis home. 
Mme. de Salis, frantic with fear, de- 
manded an interview with the Pro- 
cureur Général, which was granted; 
but he listened to her incoherent 
explanations and pleas with a grow- 
ing conviction of her guilt and or- 
dered her to jail with the other pris- 
oners. As no effort was made to 
prevent their communicating with 
one another they were able to agree 
upon a line of defense which, had 
they all stuck to it, might have saved 
them from the punishment which 
they so richly deserved. For the 
only witness who was in a position 
to break down their concocted story 
was Hassan Ali. This man, when 
first called for examination, told the 
story in which he had been coached, 
to wit, that his master had fallen 
from the window while attempting 
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to reach the cage of a pet bird. The 
servant was then smuggled out of 
town by friends of the De Salis fam- 
ily. 

The Procureur Général had not 
been entirely satisfied with Hassan 
Ali’s testimony and the more he re- 
flected upon it the more suspicious 
he became. He examined Susanne 
Borelli, the maid, who was the only 
other possible disinterested witness, 
but it soon became apparent that 
she had no direct knowledge of the 
tragedy and that the prosecution’s 
case must rest entirely upon Hassan 
Ali. But now the servant was not 
to be found and his mysterious dis- 
appearance naturally added to the 
Procureur Général’s suspicions. He 
roundly berated the police for not 
having kept the man under arrest 
with the others, vowing that he 
would have them all sacked if Has- 
san Ali was not found and brought 
before him for further questioning. 
Eventually they succeeded in pick- 
ing him up and he was subjected to 
every possible legal interrogatory. 
Under the old law this was no mod- 
erate ordeal, yet the man stuck stub- 
bornly to his story. He was then 
placed in solitary confinement upon 
bread and water and this treatment 
proved more successful than the 
interrogatories had been. He weak- 
ened and changed his story, denoun- 
ing Francois as the murderer and 
implicating Jean-Baptiste as an ac- 
cessory. Francois and Jean-Baptiste 
were then placed in separate cells 
and interrogated in turn. Both re- 
fused to speak and the authorities 
were still completely baffled. Upon 
the testimony of Hassan Ali alone it 
seemed impossible to obtain a con- 
viction and so for several months 
the situation remained unchanged. 
Then Hassan Ali, for some obscure 
reason, announced that he desired 
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to change his statement and de- 
clared Jean-Baptiste to have been 
the perpetrator of the murder, un- 
assisted by either Mme. de Salis or 
Frangois. This made the outlook 
for a conviction still more dubious, 
depending as it did upon the tes- 
timony of a witness so unreliable 
as Hassan Ali had shown himself to 
be. 

But Jean-Baptiste resented the 
fact that he was accused of being 
more guilty than his brother Fran- 
cois or Mme. de Salis. He now 
turned against his mother and de- 
clared that for some time she had 
had the intention of poisoning her 
husband. He himself had, he said, 
at her suggestion tried to purchase 
drugs for this purpose, but had been 
unable to obtain them. This accu- 
sation aroused Mme. de Salis to a 
new fury—this time against Jean- 
Baptiste. He, she now swore, was 
the sole murderer of his father. She 
had kept quiet so long, she said, be- 
cause of a natural hesitation to be- 
tray her son, but now that he had 
tampered with Hassan Ali and evi- 
dently intended to involve Francois 
and herself in the crime, she felt 
that she could no longer keep silent. 
This break between the guilty par- 
ties marked the beginning of the 
end. Mme. de Salis and Jean-Bap- 
tiste were confronted with each 
other in the presence of the Pro- 
cureur Général and admonished 
that the time had come for them 
both to tell the whole truth. Jean- 
Baptiste listened to his mother’s ac- 
cusations in silence. When she had 
finished he addressed her sternly. 
He reminded her that it was Fran- 
¢cois who had first provoked the 
quarrel by drawing his sword 
against his father and that it was 
she who had seized her husband by 
the hair and held him while Fran- 
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cois struck the fatal blow. The 
woman bowed her head in shame 
and did not deny the accusation. 
All the facts now came out. The 
other sons made their statements, 
from which the whole disgraceful 
scene could easily be reconstructed, 
though they tried, without much 
success, to minimize the part played 
by their mother. The examinations 
and proceedings, which had dragged 
out for nearly six months, resulted 
in a decree finding Jean-Baptiste 
and Francois guilty of murder and 
parricide, with all the frightful pen- 
alties which the law prescribed for 
such an offense. In brief, they were 
to have “both their hands cut off, 
arms, legs, thighs, and body to be 
broken, afterward to be fixed upon 
the wheel, there to linger so long 
as God shall please. After which 
their bodies are to be burned and 
scattered to the winds.” 

Mme. de Salis was sentenced to 


be beheaded and Louis-César, for 
not interfering, to banishment for 


life. Hassan Ali got off easily with 
a sentence of two hours in the pil- 
lory. For an accessory and a per- 
jured witness to boot, his punish- 
ment seems extremely light. Every 
possible effort was made by friends 
of the De Salis family to have the 
sentences revoked or modified, but 
without avail. When the final ap- 
peal had been heard and the de- 
cision rendered, Mme. de Salis’ only 
comment was, “They do not do me 
justice!” Before the hour appoint- 
ed for execution of the sentences 
the condemned persons were per- 
mitted to meet each other for a last 
farewell. All were penitent and 
readily acknowledged their guilt, de- 
claring that the fates which awaited 
them were not too severe for the 
crime which they had committed. 
No one can be more dramatically re- 


morseful than a Frenchman. “My 
hands,” declared Francois bitterly, 
“stained with a parent’s blood, 
should be burned in a slow fire!” 

The two sons rode together in a 
cart to the place of execution, fol- 
lowed by a second cart bearing 
Mme. de Salis and Hassan Ali, 
whose helping hand was needed to 
support her. The woman had been 
promised by the authorities - that 
she would be the first to die and be- 
came hysterical when she saw Fran- 
cois and Jean-Baptiste ascending 
the scaffold before her. She was as- 
sured that it signified nothing which 
of the accused first set foot upon 
the scaffold and that the pre- 
arranged order of execution would 
be followed. She then became calm 
and took her place without further 
protest. Looking down upon the 
faces of the great crowd which had 
gathered to witness the executions, 
she said in a clear voice, “I ask the 
forgiveness of you all. Pray for me, 
I beg of you!” To the executioner 
she said, “I do not fear death, but 
I am a weak woman and I beg of 
you not to cause me any needless 
pain, lest I break down!” 

The executioner tied a black scarf 
over her eyes and she fell on her 
knees, feeling for the block, and laid 
her head upon it. Then the ax rose 
and fell quickly. Francois . had 
heard the sound. He shuddered and 
turned pale, but then recovered his 
self-control and asked to see the 
body. After one look he turned 
away and laid his right hand upon 
the block prepared for him. “This 
impious hand,” he said, “should be 
taken first!” |The executioner 
struck, but failed to make a per- 
fect cut and the victim screamed 
with pain; but a second stroke fol- 
lowed quickly and the hand was 
severed. The executioner must 
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have been unnerved by his mistake, 
for when Frangois laid his head 
upon the block ‘he bungled again 
and it required another double- 
stroke to complete the ghastly job. 

Jean-Baptiste seems to have been 
the only one for whom the terms of 
the decree were fully carried out. 
For him the block was taken away 
and a huge cross laid in its place. 
The victim was bound fast to this 
and his hands struck off one after 
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the other. Then, with a heavy iron 
bar, his legs and thighs were broken 
in succession and after that his 
stomach and chest were crushed in. 
A final stroke on the throat finished 
the dreadful job. Thus ended the 
earthly punishment of the parri- 
cides. Whatever may have been 
the faults in the structure of the 
king’s justice, the criminal could be 
sure, at least, of a punishment to fit 
his case. 


OF FATIMA 


By BENJAMIN FRANCIS MUSSER 


OT Lourdes, with her appeal, nor yet 


Could La Salette 


Wake more than surface fervor, fan to flame 
Cool ash of ordered piety, to shame 
The indifferent and the hardened, the soul-blind 


Of humankind. 
Exquisitely designed 


Of love and patience, holding not that past 
Against her children, nay, 


Knowing one day 


We would be roused at last, 

And sorrowing only that that dawn forecast 
Would be by a world riven and flung to its knees 
Through bitter terror, still, 

Pitying, loving us in our densities, 

Again she would come to these: 

On a sun-swept Portuguese hill 

Would reveal her Son’s will. 


So to south, east, west and north 


Her voice went forth, 


And with her plea her Heart’s great radiance shed 
Light to the farthest corners, where there bled 


Her world in tears 


And nameless, clawing fears, 
And of the morrow’s tale sick dread, 


Uncomforted. : 





By Lucia and other two 

Her pleading voice went, through 

Innocent childhood’s dear remembered word 
Her message passed, to gird 

A world war-torn, a stricken, sin-sick land; 
Above the voice of guns was heard 

A gentle reprimand— 

So gentle that it seemed a benison— 
Calling her children, one by one, 

To kneel from that war apart 

And offer intercession before her Most Pure Heart. 
So little did she ask, so great the swift reward! 
Five Saturdays, some rosaries of prayer, 

In reparation toward 

Our Lady there, 

Penance and Mass, and peace thus won 
According to the mind of Christ her Son! 
And more, in this world peace, 

All war on God and on His Church to cease, 
Viadimir’s land of Mongol, Muscovite, 

And Tatar hordes to come at last aright, 
Restoring to the seamless robe a piece, 

Now of its radiance dim, 

Torn by their schism, by their war on Him! 
So little she asked, this penitential cord, 


So measureless the heavenly award! 


O Fatima, O Heart without a stain, 

Must we say once again 

Our Mother to her children spoke in vain? 
Her yearning voice, her word 

By a few eager souls alone was heard. 

And a sword to cut the life-veins of her kin, 
Her children, left and right 

Swung through that four-years’ night 

Of wreck and ruin and sin. 

Only a truce well armed emerged 

And urged 

To greater war tomorrow; 

To Rurik’s and Saint Olga’s line its sorrow, 
A Slavic ideology made war 

On the last goodness that had been before. 


A pause of little years, 

And soul-deaf ears, 

And crawling poison over the world, and then 
The world at war again! 

And what had been a fear became a fact. 
Now was the time for Mary’s knights to act, 





A bulwark for Our Queen, 

To cry her message to the farthest reach 
Of earth, of her demesne. 

Now was the hour to teach 

A purblind folk what Lucy once had seen 
And, seeing, heard. 

The Vicar of her Son, His living word, 
Lord of the world, offered the world anew 
To her, to her Heart, and thus 

Gave you and me, gave us 

To her Son’s Heart, too. 


Now, though the foes still press 

Ever and ever closer against her Son, 

And, with incomprehensible callousness, 
Her children see this done 

Yet in such thin stream run 

To solace her, or by her solaced be 

In their deep agony, 

Still in that trickle of faith of every nation, 
Seeing not with our eye, 

She through the gloom beholds the adumbration 
Of triumph standing by... . 


But come, on wounded knees craw! to the shrine, 
All pride, all arrogance, all self-seeking spent, 
Human respect well conquered, penitent, 

Come to your Mother and mine. 

Pour out your soul for that of which you are part 
The impenitent world—and bring 

That world to her sword-pierced Heart 

Where our rose-briers sting; 

Fervent at last, then, fling 

Your own poor heart as offering at her feet. 

Fatima not in vain, 

If we, on love’s reparation, are but fleet 

To stem the loss and restore the peace again, 

Till out of our tears and pain 

We see sick souls rise one by one, reborn, 

And, out from diablerie torn, 

Nations restored, through Mary, to Christ the King. 
For this, this perfect thing, 

Well worth all agony and all anguishing 

Till “Hail!” we cry, “Te Deum” shall we sing. 





JOHNNY HAS HIS HARP 


By Mary BRENNAN CLAPP 


WO steps at a time, seventeen- 

year-old Johnny Nevilles went 
up the school stairs and moved into 
history class just as the period bell 
rang. He did not care much about 
history. It was all over and gone. 
Tomorrow was what interested him. 
Tomorrow he would put another 
two dollars into the black tobacco 
box that had been his grandfather’s. 
The day after tomorrow his bank 
book would show another item in 
the column of small deposits. At 
the end of this year, with high 
school behind him, he would get a 
good full-time job for the summer 
—till college opened. His father 
had said he must go to college. He 
was beginning to forget his father a 
little. But his mother kept remem- 
bering—“Your father said,—-your 
father used to say.” 

They were saying that cars would 
go up even if the U. S. did not get 
into this war, and if she did, Boy! 
would cars goup! Heck! But why 
get a car, anyway? He’d get him a 
plane! Some day—long time. 

Europe should keep its wars to 
itself. America knew how to live! 
Life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. A plane when you had the 
money. Government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, so they 
could save their wages and buy 
what they wanted. 

Across the window near him a 
red and gold, green-dappled maple 
leaf glided, shifting, rising, lower- 
ing, floating on air thermals. The 
teacher’s voice sharpened. What’s 
eating her, thought Johnny. She 


was reading a news story about Ire- 
land refusing to turn over some 
bases to England. As assignment 
for the next day, she said that the 
class were to write papers explain- 
ing what they thought Ireland 
should do about the matter. Johnny 
sighed. If I had my plane, he 
thought, I could fly right over there 
and get the dope. Then the teacher 
said, “Any questions?” 

Johnny raised his hand. 
are those bases?” 

She rolled down a map and pa- 
tiently pointed out the strategic 
positions of Berehaven, Queens- 
town, and Lough Swilly. 

“Why don’t the Irish want to give 
them?” asked Johnny. 

“Because the Irish hate the Eng- 
lish.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the free people of UI- 
ster want to belong to England, and 
the Irish want Ulster to belong to 
Ireland, or Eire, as they call them- 
selves now.” 

Johnny persisted. “Why do these 
people want to belong to England?” 

“Because they are English.” 

“Then,” said Johnny with real 
curiosity, “why are they in Ire- 
land?” 

A small red-haired girl at the side 
of the room raised her hand. 

“Yes, Julia?” said the teacher. 

Julia O’Neil stood up. Her eyes 
were very bright. She held on to 
the back of the chair in front of her. 
Something in her voice gave Johnny 
a feeling of excitement when she 
spoke. 


“Where 
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“These people were planted in 
Ulster by the king of England. My 
grandfather says they were called 
the Ulster Plantation. King James 
took the land of the O’Neils and 
gave it to the Englishmen, and later 
the O’Neils had to leave the coun- 
try because for a long time there 
was a price on their heads if they 
went on their own land, and they 
couldn’t fish in Lough Neagh or in 
the river or in the sea around its 
mouth. So at last some of them 
came to America, and that’s why 
I’m here. Ulster really belongs to 
Ireland—” 

The bell rang. Without ado the 
class rose and filed out. No doubt 
the teacher was relieved. Johnny 
hurried along the hall to catch up 
with “that O’Neil girl.” 

“Hi! How far is it from that 
lake to where Ireland is now?” 

“Oh, not very far as a bird flies.” 


“You mean a plane?” 


“The same as. The swans used 
to fly down to the Boyne River in a 
few hours. That’s where Eire be- 
gins, half way to Dublin.” 

“Do you really think you ought 
to have that land back?” 

“Oh, no, I just think it ought to 
pay taxes to Ireland instead of Eng- 
land, and be a part of Ireland.” 

“Why don’t you want it your- 
self?” 

“And make all those people home- 
less?” 

“Oh—What do you think about 
those bases?” 

“I think Ireland’s afraid.” 

“Of England?” 

“Not now. Germany.” 

“Oh.” 

Johnny went on home, down the 
side street lovely with softly drop- 
ping maple leaves. He seemed to 
move as aimlessly as they did, with 
a rhythm so adaptable to roughness 


in the road or change in direction 
that he appeared not to be going 
anywhere in particular. Free peo- 
ple, he thought. A fellow is free in 
his own country. He ought to stay 
there. America. Where the coun- 
try paid taxes to itself and got some- 
thing for it. Paved streets, smooth 
green parks with a man to look 
after them, even police to help kids 
trace their bicycles when they got 
stolen. Fire engines and firemen, 
schools with free textbooks and a 
refund if you turned them back in 
good shape. Mother surely kept her 
eye on them. Always talking about 
the land of the free. That’s where 
she’d stay. 

The new air-port—! Bases, bases. 
If Germany, now, wanted bases from 
us. No sir! We'd keep our own. 
Hands off! By heck, the Monroe 
Doctrine, neutral country, sure. 
Who wants to get in a war? Silly. 

So his theme was all set, and he’d 
get it in on time. All in the day’s 
work. Well, that’s settled, thought 
Johnny. 

But the newspapers were full of 
things not settled. There was talk 
of M Day. There was talk of how 
Europe would be fed and clothed. 
There were even bundles for Brit- 
ain. Advice was printed concern- 
ing possible epidemics of flu or 
other communicable illnesses. At 
school they were told a world revo- 
lution was under way. Some of the 
teachers were openly intervention- 
ists, but most were isolationists. 
Now and then Johnny caught up 
with the O’Neil girl and they talked 
a bit. 

Some months later she herself 
waited for Johnny to come out of 
Assembly. She caught his eye, and 
he crossed to her. 

“Did your mother,” she said, “get 
a letter asking her to sign a peti- 
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tion to De Valera to give those bases 
to England?” 

“I don’t think so. Why?” 

“Maybe you’d like to see the one 
Grampa got. I think you ought to 
know. You’re—Irish.” 

“I’m American!” 

“You just listen to what Grampa 
can tell you about your name!” 

“It’s my name!” 

“Sure! What’s in a name—you 
let him tell you. Come on over to- 
night.” 

— a 


At lunch he asked, “What’s in a 
name, Mother?” 

His mother set her tea-cup down 
with a bit of clatter and looked out 
the window; then, her eyes twin- 
kling, she answered his rather keen 
look, “Your father told me once that 
a rose by any name would smell as 
sweet.” She turned to look at the 
kitchen clock. “Better be getting 
along, Johnny, or you'll have to 
sprint.” 

He went, with a cooky in his hand 
and another in his pocket. Some 
day, he thought, Ill sprint in an 
airplane. Land on the roof of a 
college and shin down the water- 
pipe right into class. 

So he went that night to see the 
O’Neils. 

“This is Johnny Nevilles, Gram- 
pa,” said Julia. 

“How are ye, Johnny?” 

“Fine.” 

The old man put on his spectacles 
and drew a letter from his inside 
coat-pocket. “You'll want to read 
this.” He unfolded and smoothed it 
carefully and handed it to Johnny. 
Julia sat just outside the circle of 
light that put copper tints in 
Johnny’s brown hair and flashed 
from her grandfather’s spectacles 
as he pulled them off and put them 


on again waiting. Johnny did not 
look up till he came to the blank 
space for signatures. 

“Are you going to sign it, Mr. 
O’Neil?” 

“IT am not.” 

“Why? It’s pretty strong.” 

“Ireland ’ud be wiped out in a 
week.” 

“Germany?” 

“Ye’re right.” 

“But supposing England ups and 
takes the bases?” 

“She won't.” 

“She could.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. O’Neil leaning 
forward. “But there’s a few blun- 
ders England doesn’t make. That’s 
one of them. Ireland’s free, and 
she’s declared herself neutral. She’s 
one little country in the world that 
can stay neutral. She’s square be- 
tween two devils, each watching that 
the other doesn’t give her a prod 
against himself. One move either 
way, and it’s the last of Ireland. 
She’d be nothing but a camp for 
armies.” 

“But look what’s happened to 
Belgium and Holland. They were 
neutral.” 

“Aye, it’s just what I’m telling 
ye. God loves the Irish, putting 
them in the one spot that matters.” 

“Spot is right,” said Johnny. 
“What’ll they do?” 

“Wait, just wait, like a man say- 
ing, ‘Ye can’t order me to stop 
breathing.’ ” 

“Do you thing Germany’ll win?” 

“God forbid! Better the devil ye 
know than the devil ye don’t know.” 

“What’s going to happen?” 

“We're going to war. We can’t 
be neutral. We’re too big and too 
far away.” 

“What!” 

“We've got the men and materials 
and money, and we’ve got to make 















goods and ship them. We've got to 
keep the seas open, and that means 
fighting. We've got to help Eng- 
land defeat Germany.” 

“But you’re Irish. You hate Eng- 
land.” 

“Not so fast, not so fast, boy. 
Maybe there’s something I hate 
worse. Or maybe I don’t hate Eng- 
land. Maybe I just love freedom. 
Sure Irishmen fought for freedom 
in Greece, in France, in Spain, and 
*tis whispered, in England. Boy, the 
harp of Tara, Tom Moore of Dub- 
lin to the contrary notwithstanding, 
still swells the music of freedom in 
every Irish heart whether it’s 
French or Greek or Spanish or even 
English. But England now, she’s 
a little afraid of freedom. That’s 
why she blunders. Lincoln wasn’t 
afraid. ‘No country can stand half 
slave and half free,’ or words to that 
effect. Well then, no world can 
stand half slave and half free.” 

The old man waved his spectacles 
like a banner. Johnny blinked. 
“But what about that land in UI- 
ster that belonged to you?” 

“Not to me, Johnny. To the clan 
O’Neil. It belonged to the people 
for centuries, like the land of the 
MacGuires in Fermanagh and the 
O’Sullivans in Munster. All over 
Ireland the land belonged to the 
clans, and when it was taken from 
them the people had no home. It’s 
the same thing now, boy. The 
world will have to belong to the peo- 
ple and every man in it with his 
own tidy field to raise what he can 
and barter with others for what he 
has that they need—all helping each 
other against the scattered wants of 
the world. Take India, now—” 

But Johnny broke in. “Julia says 
I’m Irish, that my name is Irish.” 

O’Neil looked at him a moment, 
put his spectacles on, carefully 
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matched the fingers of one hand 
with those of the other, and then 
looking over his glasses at Johnny, 
said: 

“It’s what is known as Australian 
Irish.” 

“Because of my great grandfa- 
ther?” 

“Yes, or,—pbut it’s sometimes 
called transported or backward 
Irish.” 

“T don’t get you.” 

“Maybe it’s just as well. Ye’ve 
had freedom. Ye know what it’s 
like. Ye can fight because ye love 
it, if ye have to, instead of out of 
hate for the ones that took it from 
ye.” 

“Do you mean I’m Australian or 
transported or backward?” 

“I'd better tell you what I mean. 
In terrible times in Ireland when 
they had what they call the Penal 
Laws, often an Irishman who broke 
one, even the littlest, was trans- 
ported to Australia as a convict. 
Some of them escaped—John Boyle 
O’Reilly was one — and came to 
America. One of them was named 
Sullivan. Several of them were 
named Sullivan. But they didn’t 
use the name. There was a time 
when it wouldn’t be safe even here. 
Write your name out backwards, 
boy.” 

He pulled out a pencil for Johnny. 

Johnny wrote his name, Nevilles, 
then spelled it carefully backwards, 
s-e-]-]-i-v-e-n. 

“Now,” said the old man, “now 
change the first e to u and the last 
etoa. Sullivan, backward Navillus. 
That’s the way your grandfather 
spelled it when he was a boy. It 
changed by the way people said it, 
and then they spelled it as it sound- 
ed. "Twas just as well.” 

Johnny stared at the paper. 
“Backward Irish is a great joke to 
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a few of us,” said Mr. O’Neil. 
you know.” 

“But why didn’t Mother tell me?” 

“Maybe she didn’t know.” 

“You mean Father didn’t know 
either?” 

“Might be. They had to be care- 
ful even when he was a boy, in some 
places. The backward Irish were 
all silent men, hard workers, some 
of them with a price on their heads.” 

“Gee!” said Johnny, “I’ve got to 
go home and think.” 

“Come again,” said Mr. O’Neil. 

Sullivan! Did his mother know? 
Why, this was history! 

Johnny was very good to his 
mother all the weeks after, through 
Commencement and the summer. 
One day he saw tears in her eyes. 
“What is it, Mother?” he said. But 
she tossed her head and wiped them 
away fiercely, and all she said was 
“You’re very like your father.” 
Sometimes Johnny brought Julia 
home after the show, with cokes 
and ice-cream. His mother liked 
Julia. Once his mother’s hair had 
been red too, but now it was like 
white gold. Her name had been 
Connor. 

Mr. O’Neil told him tales about 
the name, about the branch that fled 
to Spain, and the last great son, the 
O’Connor Don, who was a church- 
man. But most often the tales were 
about the first great Connor, the old 
king of Ulster, in the palace at 
Armagh of the red-haired people, 
the house of the Red Branch, with 
its roof of copper and its walls orna- 
mented with gold and silver and 
set with little golden birds that had 
jewels for eyes. 

Sometimes when the radio was 
playing the old man would lift a 
finger and say, “Listen, Johnny, 
there’s the harp now,” and Johnny 
would hear the long arpeggios of 


“Now 


the plucked strings. He told Johnny 
of the old bards who swept the 
strings of the great gold harp in the 
king’s hall, and of one small harp 
of a very early time that gave three 
strains, the sleep-strain, the smile- 
strain, and the wail-strain, and how 
many a time with it a blind harper 
put the enemy to sleep and saved the 
king. He told of the minstrel boys 
who had small harps like that 
strapped to their backs when they 
went to the wars. 

Like a parachute, thought John- 
ny, opening for the great winds to 
sweep across. Johnny went out to 
the airport and watched the planes. 
There were many of them now, 
coming in from over the mountains.. 
He heard them make music as they 
took off, first the swift rat-a-tat-tat 
of castanets, then the rising wail of 
saxophones, and higher in the air 
the strong, great steady harp tones 
swelling to the mountain peaks, the 
clouds, the stars, over land and sea 
the music of freedom swelling. 

Summer was ending. Summer 
was gone. Red and green and gold 
the maple leaves were gliding to the 
ground again. There were low sun- 
sets that sent shafts of light under 
the trees. On the hill near the air- 
port a beacon turned like a moving 
star. All across America the bea- 
cons swung at night, and for one 
instant each one pointed clear with 
its long spear of light the direction 
10,000 young men and boys had 
taken in the months after the in- 
vasion of Holland and Belgium. 

It was a chilly evening. Julia re- 
plenished the fire in the fireplace 
and hoped Johnny might drop in. 
When a knock came at the door she 
went gladly to answer. But it was 
not Johnny. It was a little old 
woman, haggard, shaken, unable to 
speak. She just stood there. 
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“Grampa! Grampa!” Julia called. 
“Come! Something’s happened.” 

They got Mrs. Nevilles to the 
couch. Her lips moved but no sound 
came. Mr. O’Neil felt her wrist. 
A paper fluttered. There was a 
breath of a word, “Read.” 


“Dear Mother: 

“T’m off to Canada. I couldn’t say 
good-by. There’s a war on, Mother, 
for all the world’s freedom. I’ve got 
to help. I’m going to fly. I'll write 
soon. Go see Julia. My bank-book 
is in the bogwood box. 

“Love, 
“Johnny.” 


Julia looked into her grandfa- 
ther’s eyes and he into hers, but 
neither spoke. She reached down 
and put her hand gently on the soft 
white-gold hair. The eyes opened. 
The drawn lips moved. 

“Did you know this?” 

“No,” said Julia with a sob catch- 
ing her throat. 

Johnny’s mother sat up. Her eyes 
were stark. 

“Did you?” she said fiercely to 
the old man. 

“No! By God, Woman, No!” 

“Canada!” she wailed. “There 
was a price on the head of a Fenian 
in Canada!” 

Mr. O’Neil took both her cold 
hands in his. “Listen, Woman,” 
he said. “There were none of the 
name on the Fenian list.” 

“You knew?” 

“I knew, but some things are bet- 
ter not shared. I knew his little old 
great grandfather when I was a 
child. Many a talk, many a talk 
we had on the hill.” 

The old man turned away and 
walked to the door and back and 
then stood by her smiling down at 
her. 


“This war we're all in. Times 
past,” he sighed, “times past, praise 
God, Woman, they weren’t for 
nothing.” 

She quivered. “Times past!” 
She began to cry. “War!” she 
wailed. “Always war. Times past, 
and the men drilling in the dark, 
and the guns hidden in the ground, 
and saving, saving to get the young 
ones to America! And now, war 
again and Johnny caught in it!” 

The old man cleared his throat. 

“Johnny’ll come home,” he said. 
“He'll be a grand flier. Have ye not 
seen him gliding with his feet on 
the ground like something that 
knows how to take the wind and 
the calm and the smoothness and 
the rough? He’s built for it.” 

Julia put her arms around the 
little old woman and felt herself 
coming close to tears. Mrs. Nevilles 
leaned to her and put her two hands 
to Julia’s face, gave her a long look 
and drew back. 

“An’ you, Julia, he wouldn’t say 
what was in his eyes every time he 
looked at you.” 

Julia blushed and glowed. “Free- 
dom go bragh!” she _ laughed. 
“Johnny’ll maybe see the swans 
and the fairy mounds and Cuchu- 
lain’s fort and Deirdre’s house in 
the wood.” 

“Sure,” said her grandfather, 
“there’s a grand world for him to 
find his way in when this war will 
be over. All the old kings had no 
more. The fairy women will be 
washing their red-gold hair in the 
meadows, in silver basins set with 
red and purple jewels and little 
golden birds on the rim, and telling 
him they’ve always loved him be- 
cause they heard how noble he 
was.” 

He sat down smiling, in the big 
chair, and quavered into song. 





THE COMMUNISTS DIDN’T JUST HAPPEN 


By WILuiAM J. BUTLER 


HEN the Editor of this maga- 
zine professes—as he did in 
the February issue—that the spirit- 
ual ascendancy of dialectic mate- 
rialism is “the most bewildering 
phenomenon of all the ages” he does 
not overstate the case. And when 
he says that he cannot suggest even 
a plausible solution to the problem 
of how it has come to pass, only a 
rash man would volunteer to be con- 
fident that he has the answer. Pre- 
sumably, all the answers have been 
well conned and found wanting. 
Yet a hypothesis suggests itself 
which appears to be at least con- 
sistent with the evidence, and may 
even furnish a clue to the truth. 

What is the evidence? The gist 
of it is in the February editorial. 
Baal is mocking us. The greater 
and saner part of mankind is threat- 
ened “by the gang of tyrants, liars, 
murderers” who rule Soviet Russia. 
The Muscovite mob has captured 
the imagination of many of those 
Americans who most capture the 
imagination of the public. They 
come in their myriads and in a rap- 
ture of self-abasement to bend the 
knee to Baal. 

It was certainly not the Editor’s 
idea, nor is it mine, that his mytho- 
logical metaphor in any sense sug- 
gested a scientific analysis of the 
nature of this manifestation. Yet 
we might do worse than to ask our- 
selves, as a starter, “Who is Baal?” 

By some he is identified with 
Beelzebub, and by some with Mel- 
earth or Moloch. What is certain 
is that he was, and apparently re- 


mains, a prince—or at least a 
princeling—of evil who has the pre- 
eminent talent of inducing humans 
to embrace self-mutilation and de- 
struction with a kind of insane 
frenzy. Of his operations as Beelze- 
bub there will be more to say pres- 
ently. His operations as Moloch 
are secular history, according to 
which the main characteristic of his 
worship was the tossing of newborn 
infants into a furnace in the belly 
of his image. 

Thus Baal reminds us that the 
cult of self-immolation—physical or 
spiritual—is nothing new in this 
world. It is likely to be found in 


the twilight of any pagan civiliza- 


tion. It is one of the last spasms 
induced by the erosion of the spir- 
itual fibers which comes about when 
a race lives without God. 

Now, Communism is just such a 
cult of self-immolation. Its devo- 
tees abjectly hurl their minds and 
wills into the party crematory and 
make the air hideous with the sound 
of their trumpets and timbrels as 
they watch them being consumed, 
just as the parents of the newborn 
infants did. They are surely mad, 
and their madness is surely not 
divine. 

What this suggests is that the 
thing goes back to original sin. But 
so, of course, do lots of other things. 
So we must search further for the 
specific cause of this particular 
malaise. Some brief reflection on 
its basic characteristics may help. 

It is familiar ground that this 
witch’s brew is a concoction of eco- 
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nomic and religious notions, all of 
them wrong. I say “religious” be- 
cause the antithesis of religion is 
itself a religion, binding its adher- 
ents, not to God, but to His adver- 
sary. And the religion of Commu- 
nism begins and ends right there. 
The economics begins with the idea 
that all material value is contributed 
by the proletariat. This is the least 
important part of the doctrine, and 
no one in or out of the party takes 
it very seriously. The important 
teaching is that material value is all 
the value there is, and that the pro- 
letariat should requisition the whole 
of it by force. 

Thus even the economics profess- 
edly involves the negation of God, 
religion (in the real sense), moral- 
ity and law. It does not profess to 
imply the negation of truth, but ac- 
tually it does. From the continued 
necessity of evading truth, it has 
gotten into the position of having 
to deprecate the objectivity of truth. 

If we examine the implications of 
this basic position, we may find that 
we have an inkling of the real rea- 
sons why “the Communists get that 
way.” 

Briefly, the suggestion is that, 
granted Martin Luther and James 
Watt (the latter, be it understood, 
playing a wholly innocent part), the 
major portion of the phenomena 
which concern us developed with all 
the inevitability of a Greek tragedy. 

Exactly four hundred years 
passed between Luther’s rebellion 
and the Communist revolution in 
Russia. No one would claim that 
there is any magic in that, but the 
circumstance dramatizes to a degree 
a sequence of cause and effect that 
would have been no less real 
whatever the time it took to work 
itself out. 

To be sure, Luther never pro- 


claimed atheism nor denounced re- 
ligion. But the proclamations and 
denunciations which he did make 
were such that if you follow out 
their implications logically you are 
bound to get to atheism and irre- 
ligion sooner or later. In matters 
of religion at least, there is no such 
thing as being only slightly wrong. 
The doctrine of justification by 
faith alone did not purport to repu- 
diate the entire Old and New Testa- 
ments. Yet it was a wrong doctrine, 
and since it was a wrong doctrine 
about something which involved the 
teaching of God, it could not be held 
without rejecting the idea that God 
had taught authoritatively about it. 

The rejection itself had two con- 
sequences — one immediate, the 
other remote but no less certain. 
The immediate consequence was 
that since the teaching authority of 
the Church had been repudiated, 
some other criterion of judgment 
had to be found, not only as to the 
doctrine of justification by faith, but 
also as to all other religious beliefs. 
The substitute obviously could not 
be reason because the whole process 
was unreasonable. So reason went 
overboard. 

Luther’s assault on “that prosti- 
tute, human reason” was ably and 
amply discussed in the article “Lu- 
ther and the Modern Mind” in the 
October, 1946, issue of this maga- 
zine. The author summed it up this 
way: “Thus Luther’s first perma- 
nent contribution toward the mak- 
ing of the modern mind was an at- 
tack on the mind itself.” 

So something other than reason 
would have to do the job. Only one 
thing was left. The idea that every- 
one should have it his own way— 
i.é., private judgment. Judgment, 
moreover, not in the sense of a per- 
ception based on reason but in the 
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sense of determination based on de- 
sire. This was explicitly expound- 
ed by Luther himself: “I will it, I 
insist upon it, let my will stand in- 
stead of reason.” 

The more remote consequence of 
rejecting the idea of an authorita- 
tive teaching voice of God was this; 
God had certainly professed to set 
up a teaching body, the Church. 
God hadn’t succeeded. So He really 
couldn’t be God at all. 

It is not difficult to see what spec- 
tacular mistakes the human mind, 
straining against the leash of rea- 
son, was bound to fashion out of 
ideas like this. And the fact is that 
the road to utter unreason which 
the Western world has trod since 
1517 is strewn with the wreckage 
of every mistake it is possible to 
make in any matter bearing on the 
relationship of man to God. Cer- 
tainly there could be no stopping 
short of the anathematization of re- 
It might take a hun- 


ligion itself. 
dred years, or it might take a thou- 
sand, but happen it must. 

Why did it take exactly four hun- 
dred? This is where Watt comes 


in. Watt gave us steam power. 
Steam power gave us the industrial 
revolution. The industrial revolu- 
tion multiplied and magnified mate- 
rial values, making them, and the 
desire to possess them, bulk ever 
larger in human consciousness and 
drawing the emphasis away from 
spiritual values. This plowed the 
human soul well for the seeds of 
doubt and disbelief. Nor was ferti- 
lizer lacking. The industrial revo- 
lution also stimulated the urge to 
increase man’s knowledge of na- 
ture’s secrets and his mastery of her 
forces. This pursuit revealed such 
marvels as to bemuse the imagina- 
tion with the phantasm of an un- 
created and self-sustaining universe. 


Had there been no industrial revo- 
lution, the ultimate disintegration of 
mental processes and spiritual vi- 
tality might have manifested itself 
in a throwback to the intellectual 
vacuum of the Stone Age. It would 
surely have culminated, at some 
time or other, in something equally 
ruinous. Had there been no spir- 
itual rebellion, man might have re- 
sisted the temptation to pervert the 
potentialities of the industrial revo- 
lution. Also, he would probably not 
have been taken in by the spiel of 
the barkers at the pseudo-scientific 
sideshow. But what happened was 
that the spiritual rebellion and the 
industrial revolution made each 
other’s acquaintance in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. 

Did they whelp this hippogriff 
whose apocalyptic ugliness makes 
the Editor rub his eyes? What has 
already been observed indicates a 
strong antecedent probability that 
they had every capacity to do it. 
But is there any blood test by which 
we can match the offspring up 
against the putative parents and 
arrive at a verdict? Perhaps none 
which will put the matter beyond all 
doubt. But there is a comparative 
analysis which may help us to de- 
cide the question according to what 
the lawyers call ‘the preponderance 
of the evidence.” 

The philosophy that there are no 
values but material ones—which is 
the very core of the twentieth cen- 
tury cult of Baal — could scarcely 
have been inherited from any par- 
ent but the industrial revolution. 
The chromosomes of militant athe- 
ism—which are the complement and 
counterpart of materialism—had no 
parent to transmit them other than 
the spiritual rebellion, evolved and 
refined to its ultimate logical impli- 
cations. And other features of the 
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parents’ physiognomy are clearly 
apparent. The banishment of “that 
prostitute, human reason” has left 
unmistakable traces on the face of 
the monster. 

Absent the order of reason, the 
specific characteristic of the human 
species, there is left only the order 
of violence, the specific character- 
istic of the beast. And violence is, 
of course, the hallmark of Marx- 
Leninism. For Lenin wrote, “The 
dictatorship of the proletariat is a 
revolutionary power based on vio- 
lence against the bourgeoisie.” 

And so the monster bestrides our 
time like a colossus, bellowing that 
we shall become as gods once we 
have cast ourselves into its maw. 
And thousands of our contempo- 
raries believe it. Granted the state 
of befuddlement to which four hun- 
dred years of intellectual and re- 
ligious anarchy have brought us, 
this is not difficult to understand. 
For the devotion of many of the 
worshipers there is, indeed, a more 
simple and prosaic explanation. It’s 
a matter of the main chance. Among 
the educators, authors and movie 
actors whose aberrations bewilder 
the Editor are not a few whose sat- 
isfaction at the success of this an- 
tagonist of the spiritual discipline 
they have rejected is not unmixed 
with a lively sense that in the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat they 
may, if they are among the pioneers, 
aspire to the political aristocracy of 
ideological art, or to the Politburo, 
the Secret Police or some similarly 
exalted position in which they can 
crack a long whip. 

So much being understood, it 
seems reasonably plain that this 
new cult of Baal had to arise and 
that some benighted citizens were 
bound to form a mental attachment 
to it. But it is not to be supposed 


that everything has thus been made 
plain. The emotional element is 
still unaccounted for. There have 
been cults of Baal before. There 
have been materialistic and atheis- 
tic philosophies and satanic theolo- 
gies and barbarian hordes to over- 
run the earth. And all of these with- 
out that frenzied perversity of mind 
and will, that seemingly inexhausti- 
ble reservoir of energy and venom, 
that inventive and tireless persist- 
ence in falsehood and vituperation 
that have marked the assault of the 
Communist revolution since Marx 
and Engels launched it in 1848. 


I do not suggest any explanation 
for this in terms of politics or eco- 
nomics. We must go far deeper. 
In fact, I think we must make the 
Sign of the Cross and peer into the 
abyss. 

Teresa Neumann is a household 
name. A hundred years ago the 
name of Anne Catherine Emmerich 
was as widely known, and for the 
same reason. Sister Emmerich’s 
visions are recorded in a book, The 
Dolorous Passion. They are by no 
means of faith, yet they commend 
themselves by intrinsic verisimili- 
tude. This is one of the things Sis- 
ter Emmerich saw as, after the Cru- 
cifixion, she followed our Lord in 
spirit into Hell: 


‘ 


*... 1 was likewise told, if I re- 
member right, that he [Lucifer] will 
be unchained for a time fifty or sixty 
years hefore the year of Christ 
2000.” 


Would this account for the ob- 
scene manifestations which make 
the Editor’s brain reel? Undoubt- 
edly it would. Is it really the an- 
swer? Well, we have it on the au- 
thority of the Gospels that demons 
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can take possession of human souls. 
In our Lord’s own time it was at 
least an occasional occurrence, and 
He Himself took such matters in 
hand more than once. 

While the Western world was 
Christian there was a quietus on 
such business. But so much of the 
Western world is so far from being 
Christian now that it might well be 
expected, even if Sister Emmerich 
had given us no hint, that Satan and 
Beelzebub, his chief-of-staff, would 
again be unbound for a time. The 
inroads of atheistic Communism 
bear striking witness to a strength 
which can only be characterized as 
“‘demoniacal.” 


Whether this is truly the answer 
to the Editor’s “persistent ‘why?’ ” 
we probably shall not know for cer- 
tain until all the other mysteries 
have been revealed. But it is a hy- 
pothesis that seems to have the 
sound clang of truth, and there does 
not appear to be any other that be- 
gins to meet the tests. 

How long will the time be? We 
know this much—that we can short- 
en it. Not by collaboration or “un- 
derstanding” or “overcoming mu- 
tual suspicions.” Nor yet alone by 
refutation or exhortation or physi- 
cal resistance. “This kind can be 
cast out in no way except by prayer 
and fasting.” 


THE DEATH OF SOCRATES 


By FREDERIKA BEATTY 


“I am the same Socrates who has been talking and conducting 
the argument; he fancies that I am the other Socrates whom he will 


soon see, a dead body.” 


—From Plato's Phaedo, 


6é T ‘HIS Socrates am I, conversing now, 
Measuring words, seeking the living truth; 

And not, friend Crito, that one, small, uncouth, 

Whom you shall see, a little later, bow 

To death—a lifeless thing. When you allow 

My body to the grave, take heart forsooth, 

For Socrates shall never feel the tooth 

Of gnawing time. All men the gods endow 

With their own essence. To the gods I pour 

Libation, Crito, that the passage there 

May be propitious; and to you I trust 


To pay the cock I owe.” ? 


There is no more— 


The rest is silence. . . . But his comrades bear 


The loss of one most thoughtful and most just. 
1To Aesculapius, for healing him of the disease of life. 





THE GREEKS STARTED IT 


By HERBERT EDWARD MIEROW 


T is to be doubted whether the 

general public is aware of the 
use in modern drama of many an- 
cient devices. In fact some of the 
best of modern plays seem to be 
good fundamentally because they 
employ old techniques and are im- 
bued with the spirit of an older— 
shall I say better—era in the his- 
tory of dramatic presentations. Let 
us consider some important factors 
in the spirit and form of the Greek 
drama and then observe their use 
and effectiveness in one or two nota- 
ble modern plays. 

The effect of a Greek tragedy is 
due partly to its concentration. It 


is perhaps to be compared to the 
last act of a modern play. It begins 
usually at a tense moment at the 
turning point of the action, develops 
with speed and increasing thrill to 


the finale. The Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus, for example, begins with 
the announcement of Agamemnon’s 
home-return after the sack of Troy 
by the Greeks. He has been absent 
from home ten years. During this 
time his wife has formed a fatal 
attachment for another man, and 
has planned the death of Agamem- 
non on his return. She has stationed 
a watchman on the palace roof, day 
and night, for the signal of fire that 
shall announce the king’s return. 
The tragedy opens with this watch- 
man’s soliloquy in which he la- 
ments years of tiresome waiting and 
hints darkly that all is not well in 
the house of his beloved master. 
Then the fire-signal is seen. The 
watchman dances for joy. As the 


play progresses there are more dire 
indications of evil. The king enters 
and is made:by the queen to walk 
into the royal palace upon a purple 
carpet as if he were an oriental con- 
queror. He objects, fearing the an- 
ger of the gods at this exhibition of 
overweening insolence—but never- 
theless permits it. Cassandra, the 
daughter of King Priam of Troy, has 
come with him as his goncubine. 
She now prophesies the death of 
Agamemnon, but no one will be- 
lieve her. So the king goes in to his 
death. 

This, of course, is a simple plot 
without complication. It marches 
on with dreadful certainty toward 
the appointed end — more impres- 
sive and full of apprehension as 
events and dread predictions lead to 
the known disaster. 

Nothing in a play can be more 
effective than this sort of a begin- 
ning at the turning point of the 
action when events at once rush 
toward the inevitable end. 

The Emperor Jones, by Eugene 
O’Neill, has something of this char- 
acter. The Negro, Emperor Jones, 
has exploited the blacks whom he 
has gotten under his control. Jones 
is talking, when the play opens, to 
a slave-trader. The Emperor is at 
the height of his power and inso- 
lence. But there are no Negroes in 
sight. I have only to ring this bell, 
says Jones to the slave-trader, and 
you'll see plenty of them. Well, 
then, ring it, suggests the slave- 
trader. Jones lifts the dinner-bell 
and rings and rings—but nothing 
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happens. You can see his jaw drop. 
But he has planned for this emer- 
gency. He can escape to the shore 
and sail away with his ill-gotten 
gains. He has hidden some food to 
serve him on his journey through 
the jungle. So off he goes. As he 
makes his way through the tangled 
forest, the drums of the natives beat 
their monotonous, fear-inspiring 
tones. The food which he has hid- 
den has disappeared. He sees vi- 
sions of former experiences, of a 
crap game and a fight, of a chain- 
gang. Finally he sees a great croco- 
dile. These hallucinations he dis- 
pels by firing his revolver, at last 
even the silver bullet he had re- 
served for himself—the only kind of 
bullet that could kill him, he had 
told the superstitious natives. He 
loses his way in the jungle. And so 
comes his end. Next morning the 
slave-trader is talking to some na- 
tives. What were they doing yester- 
day? They were making silver bul- 
lets! 

It might be noted that the play 
gains in effectiveness by not repre- 
senting on the stage the violent end 
of the Emperor Jones. The action is 
reported the next morning—though, 
to be sure, we are already aware of 
the outcome. The Greeks rarely pre- 
sent violent scenes on the stage. 
They are reported as a rule by a 
messenger. And this device usually 
comes in for considerable criticism. 
However, one cannot help suspect- 
ing that it is better that way. This 
is so in The Emperor Jones. It is 
true also, for example, of the burn- 
ing of St. Joan in Bernard Shaw’s 
play, where we are tremendously 
impressed by the light of the burn- 
ing off-stage and by the effect the 
execution had on various characters 
in the play. 

The Emperor Jones is Greek also 


in atmosphere. Jones is an example 
of what the Greeks call hybris, or 
insolence. If a mortal becomes too 
haughty, too proud or too puffed 
up with good fortune, the gods be- 
come jealous and put Nemesis on 
his trail. His doom is sure. So we 
see Jones, in the beginning, at the 
height of his power and pride. But 
doom is at hand. 

Another noteworthy modern play, 
The Gods of the Mountain, by Lord 
Dunsany, is Greek in many ways. 
Sceme beggars, as they approach a 
tcwn, plan their campaign for im- 
posing on the inhabitants. They will 
pretend they are the green gods 
whose images are seen on the moun- 
tainside. They are dined and wined 
by the citizens and treated as gods. 
But then things begin to go wrong. 
One of the citizens tells them they 
were terrible to see when they wan- 
dered about the town at night. 
There is a foreboding of ill among 
the beggars. As they wonder what 
to do, a heavy footfall is heard. In 
come the green stone gods of the 
mountain. They point their fingers 
at the beggars and the beggars are 
turned to stone. The next morning 
the citizens, coming to bid the gods 
good morning, are astonished to find 
them turned once more to stone. 
They must have been angry at their 
treatment. They were the true gods. 
This is what may be termed uncon- 
scious tragic irony. 

Here again we have the example 
of hybris: the beggars daring to im- 
personate the gods and feasting in 
luxury at the gods’ expense! The 
gods are jealous and turn them to 
stone. But here again at the end is 
an interesting touch. The Greeks 
call it peripeteia, or reversal. If a 
course of action unexpectedly comes 
to an eventuality the opposite of 
what is apparently intended, this is 











called reversal. The beggars concoct 
a splendid scheme. It seems to be 
working with utmost success. Then 
comes the dread reversal. It might 
be affirmed that nothing in a trag- 
edy is more impressive than this, 
the sudden, unanticipated turn from 
good to bad fortune. And then the 
last thought of the citizens, that 
these were really the true gods, al- 
most makes a double reversal in the 
style much employed by O. Henry in 
his stories. This unexepected turn 
at the end that leaves one somewhat 
confused and raises questions in 
one’s mind, is one of the notable 
characteristics of Euripides’ irony. 
It remains to be added that the 
green stone gods, who take part in 
the play, are what is called in Latin 
a deus ex machina. This device, 
too, has suffered from a great deal 
of unmerited criticism; unmerited 
largely because it has been much 
misunderstood. People have said 
that the deus ex machina is merely 
a device used to save a plot hope- 
lessly entangled. This could scarce- 
ly be said with truth of The Gods 
of the Mountain. The plot is per- 
fectly satisfactory without the ad- 
dition of the gods’ appearance. But 
their appearance does add an air of 
mystery and wonder which is entire- 
ly desirable. We need not argue 
with people so plain-minded that 
they don’t believe in gods! 
Euripides employs the deus ex 
machina sometimes in a different 
way. His desire seems to have been 
to concentrate the action of his play 
as much as possible. So he often 
employs the prologue as a device for 
making us acquainted with past 
events. The deus ex machina, the 
appearance of a god at the end of 
the play, he uses to inform the au- 
dience regarding the future. Thus 
he can devote his main attention to 
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a relatively small, concentrated ac- 
tion. Bernard Shaw in the epilogue 
of St. Joan gives us a glimpse of the 
future, twenty-five years ahead. 
Shaw himself in his introduction to 
St Joan condemns the deus ex 
machina as a mechanical device. 
But this is laughable! 

What, now, is the end of the mat- 
ter? It appears that the Greeks de- 
veloped certain conventions, certain 
dramatic techniques. But by many 
these have been misunderstood and 
maligned. We refer to the deus ex 
machina, to the messenger-speeches, 
and to the tendency to avoid the 
presentation on the stage of violent 
actions. These conventions should 
at least be understood. It may even 
be that they are far more artistic 
than some critics may imagine. We 
have seen them used effectively by 
modern dramatists. 

There are other notable marks of 
the Greek spirit in the drama: the 
idea of hybris, the use of reversal 
and recognition to complicate plots 
and to produce artistic pleasure by 
surprise. Euripides has been criti- 
cized adversely for making use of 
rather extensive rhetorical argu- 
ments in his plays. But these, too, 
are remarkably effective and tend 
to universalize the thought of the 
play. Bernard Shaw has used such 
a scene in St. Joan with brilliant 
effect. 

Most important of all is the Greek 
habit of starting a play at a turn- 
ing point in the action. Nothing 
produces greater unity of action and 
greater effect upon the audience 
than this condensation of plot. 

Everyone knows, of course, or at 
least should know, that the Greeks 
labored under one great difficulty: 
that is, the material used for their 
plots—the old myths and legends. 
Stories of this sort are notably in- 
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consistent and unreasonable. This 
was the task of the Greek tragic 
writers: to take these stories and 
try to make them understandable 
and dramatic to an age which no 
longer believed in them. The fifth 
century in Athens was the great age 
of enlightenment, the age of Pericles 
and Socrates and the Sophists. In 
Aeschylus’ plays Zeus, the object of 
so many dubious tales of mythology, 
becomes the one great divinity above 
all others, the personification of jus- 
tice and righteousness. 

Again Aeschylus, breaking away 
from the myths, wrote a historical 


play, The Persians. Euripides criti- 
cized the dubious morality of the 
gods of mythology. If gods do evil, 
how can they be called gods? An- 
other playwright, Agathon, wrote a 
play, now unfortunately lost, The 
Flower, with a perfectly original 
plot. 

In other words the Greeks, the in- 
ventors of drama, developed. it in 
every direction. 

Euripides paved the way for the 
Greek New Comedy which in its 
turn was borrowed by the Romans 
and then passed on into the modern 
tradition. 


LET HIM REMEMBER 


By ELIZABETH A. HUTCHISON 


RIUMPHANTLY October lights her fires; 
The maples flash their brilliance from the hill; 

A saffron glory spreads from grassy pyres, 
While burnished cottonwood and aspen spill 
Their opulence into the shimmering haze, 
Smoke-blue and soundless; wayside hedges burn 
With sumac’s warning torches all ablaze, 
And ardent woodbine flames at every turn. 
Full well we know that sodden skies portend 
Swift ruin to this bright effulgent glow; 
Shattering rain and frost mark autumn’s end; 
Soon from the drifted ashes of the snow, 

Gaunt skeletons emerge; let him who grieves 

Remember spring’s rebirth in greening leaves. 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


lt is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





OUR LADY OF SKEET 


— punctuated the Sabbath 
stillness of Portola Valley. 
Then another! And another! The 
reports reverberated across. the 
peaceful California landscape, and 
echoed in the tiny, rough-board 
chapel in the farther field where the 
redwood grove masked the view. 

The young priest paused in the 
act of elevating the sacred Host. 
The small congregation, chiefly toil- 
worn folk from the neighboring 
fruit orchards, stirred uneasily in 
their devotions. 

The priest bit his lip. He was a 
stocky, pleasant-looking young man, 
who came down every Sunday dur- 
ing the season from Menlo to bring 
the Word of God to these itinerant 
fruit-pickers. 

He hesitated a moment; then, 
with a firm voice, proceeded with 
the solemnities of the Mass. The 
shots continued. 

After the services were ended, 
and the congregation had departed, 
the young priest gathered up. the 
skirts of his soutane and made his 
way across the stubbled fields to 


where the noise of guns still echoed. 

As he approached closer other 
sounds mingled with the reports— 
the crash of bursting clay, the sud- 
den shouts and laughter of men. He 
came through the fringing trees and 
paused upon the scene. 

The grassy field had been neatly 
leveled. Two tiny wooden shacks 
flanked it, about forty yards apart. 
Midway between were eight large 
circles, clearly marked in chalk. A 
group of men, with sporting guns, 
were lounging and laughing in the 
field. Even as the young priest 
paused, one of them, gray-haired 
and distinguished, stepped into a 
circle, raised his gun. 

“Pull!” shouted another man. In- 
stantly two disks came whirling 
from the opposite shacks, rushing 
with rotary motion high in the air 
toward each other. The man in the 
chalked circle quickly aimed his 
gun. Bang! One of the clay disks 
broke into a hundred pieces, fell in 
a shower of shards to the ground. 
The shooter shot again. Bang! The 
second disk disintegrated in midair. 
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The watchers cheered excitedly. 
“Bull’s-eyes, Judge! Both of them!” 

The young priest relaxed the 
sternness of his mouth. “It’s 
‘Skeet,’”” he murmured to himself. 
A special form of trap-shooting that 
was just beginning to become popu- 
lar in that year of 1912. With a 
twinkle in his eye and a faint smile 
on his lips he stepped out of the 
sheltering grove and advanced up- 
on the group of men. 

They stopped their laughter and 
joshing and stared at him. “Gentle- 
men,” said he gravely, though the 
twinkle persisted, “I find my ser- 
mons are punctuated in the most 
awkward places by the sound of 
shots coming from your ‘skeet’ 


range. My congregation’s attention 
is distracted from the sacred rites 
on which they should be fixed. If 
you would therefore do me the favor 
to tell me at what hour you quit 


your sport, I shall be glad to cele- 
brate Mass at a time that will not 
interfere with your pleasure.” 

The men looked at the priest 
with sudden contrition. The distin- 
guished-looking shooter, whom the 
others had addressed as “Judge,” 
stepped forward. “Please accept our 
apologies, Father,” he said with 
deep feeling. “We didn’t know there 
was a Catholic church in the neigh- 
borhood.” 

“Well, it’s hardly a church,” mur- 
mured the priest with a smile. “It’s 
just a small chapel that our good 
people around here built themselves 
out of rough lumber. I’m only here 
on Sundays. Would one o’clock in 
the afternoon be all right?” 

“You put us to shame,” continued 
the Judge warmly. “I happen not 
to be of your faith—I am Jewish— 
but no matter what the creed, God’s 
message comes before such idle 
sport as ours. I assure you, sir, that 


hereafter our skeet-shooting will 
wait until your services are over. 
By the way, Father—er—” 

“Lacombe. George Lacombe, of 
Menlo parish.” 

“It is our dinner hour. Will you 
do us the honor to join us?” 

“With pleasure, sir.” 


That was the beginning of a long 
friendship. Father Lacombe soon 
discovered that the group of men 
who had broken rudely, if unwit- 
tingly, upon his holy offices consist- 
ed of some of the most prominent 
citizens of San Francisco, forty 
miles to the north. They were busi- 
ness and professional people, doc- 
tors, lawyers, judges, artists, musi- 
cians and writers, who had formed 
themselves into a small club they 
called “The Family” and sought re- 
laxation and intellectual delight in 
one another’s company. The stand- 
ards for membership were rigid, 
but related wholly to the man him- 
self, and not to his race or form of 
religion. Among the groups were 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews, and 
each respected the others’ faiths. 

They had purchased this pleasant 
site in Portola Valley and spent the 
week-ends in outdoor sports and 
friendly camaraderie. Later, they 
hoped to build a cultural center 
where fine music would be heard, 
and plays would be performed. 

Young Father Lacombe took to 
them immediately and, in turn, 
“The Family” were completely cap- 
tivated by the charm of the priest, 
his brilliant mind, and lovable na- 
ture. They begged him to make 
dinner with them after Mass a regu- 
lar custom, and he did. As the 
weeks passed, and summer turned 
toward autumn, the friendship be- 
came firmly cemented. One of the 
members, a musician in a great 
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symphony orchestra, suggested that 
Father Lacombe be initiated into 
their circle and be known as 
“Steve.” The suggestion met. with 
unanimous acclaim, and “Steve” he 
was thereafter. 

It soon became a habit for some 
of the members to drive down early 
to Portola and sit through the morn- 
ing Mass with Father “Steve” 
Lacombe. At first it was the Catho- 
lics only; then Protestants and Jews 
joined. 

Autumn came, and verged into 
winter. The fruit-picking season 
ended, and the pickers, the congre- 
gation of the little chapel, drifted 
elsewhere in search of employment. 
Father Lacombe conducted his final 
Mass of the year with especial 
solemnity. Then he joined The 
Family at their clubhouse. 

“I won’t be with you boys again 
until the Spring,” he announced 
sadly. “My duties will keep me in 
Menlo hereafter.” 

The Family looked. surreptitious- 
ly at one another and said nothing. 
An unaccustomed silence cloaked 
the meal. When the last dessert was 
cleared away, one of the older and 
most loved members, famous for his 
philanthropies and activities in 
Jewish charitable work, cleared his 
throat. 

“You know, Steve, I’ve been 
thinking about your chapel here. 
It’s rather small, and it—uh—leaks 
a bit when it rains.” 

Father Lacombe shrugged. “It’s 
the best we can do, Sam. The con- 
gregation is very poor.” 

Sam rose to his feet, looked 
around the table. “What do you 
say, boys? Let’s build ‘Steve’ a 
regular church. Suppose you Cath- 
olics and Protestants pass the hat 
around and see what you can raise. 
We Jews will double that amount.” 


A babel of voices rose in instant 
agreement. While the young priest 
watched in amazement, a hat was 
commandeered and went the 
rounds. Large-size bills and larger 
checks dropped in until the hat 
brimmed over. When the proceeds 
were counted Sam turned to the 
Jews among them with a grin. 
“Well, boys, we’re stuck. I didn’t 
realize those other guys would be so 
generous. Now dig in, fellows. 
We’ve got to match the whole 
amount.” 

They didn’t stop there. A famous 
architect donated the plans; a 


building contractor sent along mate- 


rials; an internationally known ar- 
tist auctioned off one of his paint- 
ings; the musician members gave 
benefit concerts; and day by day the 
fund grew and swelled. 

By next Spring, just as the fruit- 
pickers were coming back to Por- 
tola Valley for the season, a stately 
chapel, all white and lovely like an 
ancient California Mission, reared 
itself before their astonished eyes. 
A deep-toned bell called them to 
Solemn Mass, and at the altar, be- 
fore the shrine of Our Lady—Our 
Lady of the Wayside—stood Father 
Lacombe in rustling vestments. The 
chapel, too, was filled—filled with 
The Family, come to attend the 
Mass of their fellow - member 
“Steve.” 


The years passed. The First 
World War came. Father Lacombe 
went as chaplain to bring aid and 
comfort to the boys in service. 
More years followed, and “Steve” 
Lacombe answer the “Final Call.” 
Another priest came to Our Lady 
of the Wayside. 

But every year The Family, old 
members and new, make a pilgrim- 
age to attend a morning Mass. At 
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such times they take over the lay 
duties of the day. A stranger, not 
knowing of the tradition, would 
note with astonishment that it is a 
Jewish jurist, silver-haired and old, 
who brings the plate to him for his 
offering, and a Protestant doctor 
who stands at the portal to welcome 
him in. And, during the services, 
he might see the priest pause a mo- 


ment, then bow his head and ask 
the congregation to remember in 
their prayers the name of one who 
was unmistakably Jewish. 

But through it all, unperturbed, 
Our Lady smiles benignly down. 
For this is a tribute to the universal 
Fatherhood of God and the common 
Brotherhood of Man. 

JOHN LApp. 


5 ews more of the first-rate a nation has in art, thought and action, 
in its thinkers and scientists, its artists, architects and musicians, 
its statesmen and administrators; the richer will be its life. Har- 
mony is a greater thing than unison. Ignore quality, neglect it, fail 
to encourage and sustain it, and the whole people will suffer. Democ- 
racy at the level of average tastes and abilities of a people is democ- 
racy at a low level: you can see it in the films and the popular news- 
paper of today: it is easy to attain but not worth attaining: it may 
silence criticism and complacently applaud itself, but it has no value 
to the contemporary world and no significance for the future. This 
is the kind of democracy that, unless we take care, we may create 
but it is not the kind that we ought to create. 


—Sira Ricwarp Livingstone, address to the Conference of Education Associations, as 
quoted in The Sower, April, 1947. 


6¢6FDEOLOGY” is an ugly term invented to conceal the crudity of 


a purely propagandist theory. For example, the ideology of 
capitalism emphasizes such qualities as “prosperity,” “cheapness,” 
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“efficiency,” “initiative,” etc., and hides the proletarian status of the 
majority, unfair competition, and the irresponsible power of monop- 
oly. The Socialist ideology, on the other hand, professes an equality 
which does not in fact exist under it, progress (i. e., something new), 
service to the community, etc., while carefully omitting to mention 
bureaucratic regimentation, loss of private property, and a general 
absence of incentive in life. Ideologies are specialized forms of 
propaganda designed to recommend political or social theories to the 
general public. Principles on the contrary exist in their own right. 
They are founded upon an accepted morality and assess particular 
theories and events by standards that remain unchanged by fashion, 


caprice or ambition. 
—The Weekly Review (London), September 26, 1946. 





THE DRAMA 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


HOLLYWOOD TAKES NOTICE 


T has long been an accepted and re- 

grettable fact that Hollywood, as a 
community, takes scant interest in a 
local theater. Last season, some sur- 
vivors of the New York Group Theater 
promoted the Actors’ “Lab” produc- 
tions, opening with Clifford Odets’ 
Awake and Sing. It aroused a flicker 
of enthusiasm but only enough to en- 
courage the “Lab” to continue its 
school of dramatics. 

“Yet these very same people rush to 
the theater as soon as they come to 
New York—it can’t be all a matter of 
climate—perhaps they’ve never been 
offered the right play with the right 
people—” and if that were the reason 
for Hollywood’s apathy, John House- 
man determined to test it and organ- 
ized Pelican Productions which has 
pledged itself to produce a new play 
every four weeks. Houseman was an 
associate of Orson Welles in the days 
of the Federal Theater and together 
they were responsible for the all- 
Negro Macbeth and Marlowe’s Dr. 
Faustus which made an indelible im- 
pression on this reviewer. The Peli- 
cans, who are a trio—John Houseman, 
Norman Lloyd and Paul Schreibman— 
having acquired the charming little 
Coronet Theater with its Art Gallery 
and patio, evinced their theatrical acu- 
men by choosing Robert McCahon’s 
production of Skin of Our Teeth for 
their gala opening. 

Ever since 1942, I have been pretty 
certain that Thornton Wilder had‘ writ- 
ten the finest American play and now 
having seen Skin of Our Teeth again 
after a lapse of years, I can affirm that 
with me it ranks with T. S. Eliot’s 
Murder in the Cathedral and O’Neill’s 
Marco Millions. Hollywood seemed to 
agree. Hurrahs from the press and the 
public greeted the Pelicans on May 
28th; the Coronet was packed to capa- 


city every night with a queue at the 
box office; the four weeks run was ex- 
tended to eight and then the produc- 
tion was transferred to another thea- 
ter, although Keenan Wynn and 
Blanche Yurka were both forced by 
previous commitments to leave the 
cast. 

Pelican’s guest producer, Robert Mc- 
Cahon, is an ex-advertising man who, 
on marrying Carol Stone, was drawn 
into the vortex of the Stone family’s 
theatrical enthusiasm. McCahon, who 
owns the rights at the moment to Skin 
of Our Teeth, chose for his director, 
Paul Guilfoyle, who had never seen the 
original production of “Skin’’—as it 
is familiarly known—nor had he ever 
before directed a play but he had long 
experience with the stage before com- 
ing to Hollywood. His idea was to 
simplify the action and clarify the 
theme with the result that the audi- 
ence, without the irritation so palpa- 
ble in New York, seemed able to grasp 
the idea that this was the story of the 
human family from prehistoric times 
to the twentieth century and that the 
scenes were laid in Excelsior, N. J., 
and Atlantic City because Mr. and Mrs. 
Antrobus might just as well be Mr. and 
Mrs. Noah. 

I believe one change of costume in 
Act I. proved very helpful to the audi- 
ence. It was the suggestion made by 
the author to Carol Stone last summer 
at Cohasset, when he, himself, played 
Mr. Antrobus to her Sabina, that she 
wear a nondescript dress instead of 
the trig parlor-maid’s uniform which 
was so becoming to Tallulah Bankhead, 
because the uniform was completely 
out of keeping with a general house- 
worker in Excelsior, N. J., and started 
me, for one, wondering if it was meant 
tu be a satire on the nineteenth century 
drawing-room comedy. It was not till 
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Mrs. Antrobus began her speech, “Oh, 
I know you, Sabina. When Mr. An- 
trobus raped you home from your 
Sabine hills,” etc., that it began to 
dawn on me that the smart parlor- 
maid was really the subversive ele- 
ment in woman, the Lilith of the ages. 
Miss Stone’s Sabina was less spectacu- 
Jar but more human than Miss Bank- 
head’s. As Mrs. Antrobus (Eve), Jane 
Wyatt injected a finely tempered emo- 
tion into the part which immensely 
strengthened the action before the 
Flood in Act II. where Carol Stone in 
red satin as a bathing beauty of the 
*90’s was extremely effective with her 
mass of golden hair and where Mrs. 
Antrobus scored her point about mar- 
riage. 

“I didn’t marry you,” says Mrs. A. 
to her erring husband, “because you 
were perfect. I didn’t even marry you 
because I loved you. I married you 
because you gave me a promise.” (She 
takes off her wedding-ring and looks 
at it.) “That promise made up for 
your faults. And the promise I gave 
you made up for mine. Two imper- 
fect people got married and it was the 
promise that made the marriage.” (She 
puts her ring back on her finger.) 
“And when our children were grow- 
ing up, it wasn’t the house that pro- 
tected them; and it wasn’t our love that 
protected them—it was that promise.” 
A very simple speech if you like but 
I doubt if the importance of marriage 
as an institution will ever be better 
explained no matter how many words 
are written about it. Sabina is a won- 
derfully showy and entertaining role 
but Mrs. Antrobus has her compensat- 
ing moments and the ideal production 
for me would be to have the actresses 
in Skin change parts on alternate 
weeks as Booth liked to do in Othello. 

At the Coronet, Blanche Yurka was 
the fortune-teller, Hurd Hatfield was 
Henry (Cain) and Elisabeth Fraser 
the daughter. When Skin. moved to 
Las Palmas, the director, Paul Guil- 
foyle, took over Keenan Wynn’s Mr. 
Antrobus and did very well by him. 
Some other changes in the direction 
were the substitution of some very 
funny drawings by John Hubley for 
the newsreel snapshots which open 


the play; the introduction of a parade 
of the Convention Mammals between 
the seduction scene at Atlantic City 
and the return of Mrs. Antrobus which 
kept the action speeded up to the cli- 
max of the Ark; and having quotations 
from Mr. Antrobus’ books delivered by 
the actors standing in a spotlight on 
the stairs so that great lines can be 
fully appreciated. Formerly they were 
recited by the “Hours” as they filed 
across the stage. 

I regret that I missed seeing Keenan 
Wynn as Antrobus. It’s a great part, 
as full of comedy as drama and phi- 
losophy. “When you’re at war,” says 
Mr. Antrobus, “you think about a bet- 
ter life; when you’re at peace, you 
think about a more comfortable one.” 
There is a possibility that Skin of Our 
Teeth may be taken to San Francisco 
and on tour. At any rate it brought the 
Pelicans into bright focus and almost 
everyone of importance in the picture 
world was seen at the Coronet. 

When Skin moved after its eight 
weeks, Galileo, by Berthold Brecht, 
with Charles Laughton, took its place. 
It was straggling drama with the the- 
sis that the defiance of the Copernican 
theory and the reduction of the earth 
to a satellite was a radical blast that 
knocked the props out from under the 
hierarchy and was the first whisper of 
a new order for the common people. 
One of the symbolic touches was a 
scene showing the vesting of the pope 
when the dummy under his cope and 
tiara was revealed as a straw man! A 
trio of singing boys explained the 
story rather indistinctly and the points 
were methodically blurred while Mr. 
Laughton as conscientiously under- 
played a slow role. What injected 
some poignancy into the drama at the 
start for me was when I inadvertently 
caught Dame May Whitty’s hairnet in 
my purse and what providentially dis- 
tracted her from this annoyance was 
the curtain rising on Signor Galileo 
Galilet ‘performing his morning ablu- 
tions over a very small wash basin. 
Dame Whitty’s fervent “Thank God,” 
when Mr. Laughton covered his bulk 
with a rather dirty shirt, rang cheer- 
ily down the aisle. The set on which 
a considerable sum allegedly had been 
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spent, consisted of some platforms with 
long beams on swivels with great 
hooks on either side; the significance 
of which no one seemed able to ex- 
plain. 

After a bare three weeks, Galileo 
gave place to No Ezit with John 
Emory, Tamara Geva and Nancy Cole- 
man. No Ezit is Jean Paul -Sartre’s 
play about Hell and this time Tamara 
Geva directed as well as played Anna- 
bella’s former role—no small assign- 
ment in a three-character play. She 
conceived the infernal bellhop not as 
a conventional third-rate hotel attend- 
ant but a fantastic creature with star- 
ing eyes that had lost the power to 
close. The set was as dreary and hor- 
rible as the one in New York but with 
interesting angles. The play was 
given without any intermission which 
proved a strain on the audience and, 
since it’s a play which everyone is 


burning to discuss and the Cornet has © 


a pleasant patio, the lost interval 
seemed an error of judgment. Neither 
Emory nor Tamara Geva conveyed 
quite the sly depths of evil which 


were given their characters by Claude 
Dauphin and Annabella; at times one 
felt almost sorry for Emory. But no 
one could waste any sympathy on 
Nancy Coleman as the American 
“baby-killer,” a part which is su- 
premely effective in wickedness as the 
more guilelessly it is played the more 
sinister it becomes. Even without the 
element of surprise, No Exit exerts its 
spell of unwilling interest; a morality 
play that makes both black and white 
sheep tremble. 

The confused but imaginative musi- 
cal fantasy Dark of the Moon is to be 
the next Pelican production with Hurd 
Hatfield as the witchboy. A new 
script of great power is also on the 
books. While there are actors in 
Hollywood who are homesick for the 
theater—and who are not?—and are 
willing to act for a lower than Equity 
minimum, the Pelicans can be sure of 
fine casts, particularly since they have 
gained their present prestige. Per- 
haps the Coronet is the beginning of 
an American Old Vic. Certainly the 
Pelicans have potentialities. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA. — Still the public’s de- 
light—At the St. James. 


March, 1944 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE.—The re- 
views were adverse in London.—At the 
Morosco. 

December 


Harvey.—Frank Fay has now taken 
over again.—At the Forty-eighth Street. 


March, 1946 


BorN YESTERDAY.— Rowdy farce 
about a racketeer who educates his 
girl—and regrets her literacy.—At the 
Lyceum. 

June 


CaLL Me Mister. — Ex-service men 
and girls in a gay revue.—At the Ma- 
jestic. 


July 


ANNIE Get Your GuN.—Mary Mar- 
tin is about to start out in the touring 
Company. Ethel Merman is still at the 
Imperial. 


December 


Happy Birtupay. — Helen Hayes 
dancing and singing her way. through 
a farce whose scene is a Newark bar.— 
At the Broadhurst. 


February, 1947 


FInIAn’s RArInsow. — Wonderfully 
attractive musical about an Irish lepre- 
chaun who follows his crock of gold 
to the West. Excellent satire except 
for one unfortunate joke.— At the 
Forty-sixth Street. 


JouHN Loves Mary.—Highly amusing 
farce by the author of Dear Ruth.—At 
the Music Box. 
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ALL My Sons. — Post-war drama 
whose theme is the brotherhood of 
man. Well acted and directed and the 
winner of the Critics’ Award.—At the 
Coronet. 


BuRLESQUE. — First appearance of 
Bert Lahr in the legitimate theater in 
an old comedy.—At the Belasco. 


June 


‘A Youna Man’s Fancy. — Foolish 
farce about a co-ed summer camp for 


‘juniors.—At the Plymouth. 


THE MEDIUuM.—Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
highly dramatic musical play, finely 
cast and preceded by a musical sketch 
called The Telephone.—At the Barry- 


more. 
July 


IcETIME OF 1948.—Most of the old 
timers reappear in this “new” edition 
of the Icetimes—some, like the Bruisers 
and Freddie Trenkler, have preserved 
their old and popular routines. — Af 
the Center. 


April 


BriGADooN.—Winner of the Critics’ 
Prize for musicals. Full of Scotch kilts 
and imagination. Superior dances by 
Agnes de Mille.—At the Ziegfeld. 


URING the past decade nothing noteworthy has appeared in art, in 


music, in poetry, in the novel, in philosophy. It is all of the moment. 
It is like the frightening noise I listened to at the Berkshire Festival when 
Copland vied with Stravinsky in the use of the instruments of music to 
produce the maximum of noise that the human ear can tolerate. But worse 
even than that is the absence of standards, of the urbanities of living, of 
the cultivation of truth, of the resistance to the lie. Politics has driven 
decency out of our lives as bad money drives out good money. Picayune 
men such as never before led a people emerge as celebrities on ghost-written 
speeches and publicity-agented fame. It is such an era, and therefore poli- 
tics absorbs the human mind and interest. Millions of women each year 
attend political lectures in thousands of clubs and forums who could, if 
they only would, devote themselves to the improvement of the mind and 
character of the next generation. It is a way of life—but not a good way 
of life. 

—Geonce E. Soxorsky, in the Sun, August 6, 1947. 





Nova et Vetera 


THE COMMUNIST FELLOWSHIP 


CoMMUNISTIC hatred of the capital- 
ist world often expresses itself in the 
violent expletives of vitriolic soap-box 
oratory. Not even Molotov is free from 
this explosive emotionalism, which the 
average democratic citizen loathes. 
Such oratory irritates his democratic 
sensitivities, but it does not awake him 
intellectually to the logical structure 
of Marxism as a revolutionary theory. 
Since the democratic mind is too pre- 
occupied with going its own way, the 
common reaction of free men is to 
write off communism as nothing but 
the fanaticism of an occult sect that 
seems to be willing to forego the good 
things of the present for the uncertain 
mirage of the coming workers’ para- 
dise. Because such an outlook on life 
does not seem rational, the democratic 
critic is too apt to dismiss the commu- 
nist demonstration with the skeptical 
smile of a more advanced intellectual 
taste. 

The truth of the matter is that our 
democratic convictions, to a great ex- 
tent, have become so secularized that 
we lack the emotional fervor that 
makes a person of healthy emotions 
able, by intuition, to understand the 
moving depths of even the strangest 
religious and political cults. To illus- 
trate this vital point it may be helpful 
to suggest a few parallels. Thus, for 
example, to a person of shallow and 
superficial religiosity, it is almost im- 
possible to understand the religious 
fervor of men and women who gladly 
renounce life in a sacred vow of abso- 
lute devotion to the religious life. For 
a person to whom religion at best 
means nothing more than an intellec- 
tual concept of idealism, the emotional 
fervor of a pentecostalist must remain 
irrational or, perhaps, outright dis- 
tasteful. Again, to a bourgeois mind 
that enjoys the privileges of a demo- 
cratic society without reflecting upon 
the sacrifices and political martyrdom 


that first made a free society possible, 
it must seem utterly absurd that peo- 
ple, like the communisis, can embrace 
a political doctrine with the fervor of 
a religious faith. 

Millions of communist believers 
throughout the world have found in 
Marxism an enrichment of their emo- 
tional and intellectual lives. From the 
cold loneliness that darkens many a 
modern life they have moved into the 
inspiring warmth of a worldwide fel- 
lowship of crusaders for a new day on 
earth. In a world of disillusioned and 
frustrated people they march together 
in a militant phalanx of hope. In 
fact, it is this undertone of firm hope- 
fulness that carries the communists 
through hardships, jails, social ostra- 
cism, harsh party discipline and long 
years of patient waiting. Modern his- 
tory knows of no members of any po- 
litical party who are as endlessly studi- 
ous or as personally engaged as the 
communists. With a fervent determi- 
nation, such as is unknown to most of 
our theological seminaries, communist 
youths gladly submit to hard study of 
their Marxist dogma and its applica- 
tion to political action. 

No one who has had the opportunity 
to observe European study groups of 
communist students comes away with- 
out a feeling of shame, when he com- 
pares the intellectual eagerness of these 
communist students with the emotional 
and _ intellectual indifference with 
which non-communists treat the study, 
let alone the mastery, of the theologi- 
cal, philosophical or political truths 
of the democratic way of life. 

To the intellectual discipline of the 
Marxists must be added the probably 
even more significant reality that may 
be called their sense of fellowship. 
Critics who call them sectarian have 
to admit that the communists enjoy 
the strength of their sect fellowship. 
In fact, any convinced communist is 
prone to point out that what the Chris- 
tian churches profess about the com- 
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munion of saints is nowhere experi- 
enced so deeply, in modern times, as 
in the unsaintly communist fellowship. 
Here the Marxists find a human broth- 
erhood in which Jews and gentiles, 
Negroes and whites, teachers and dock- 
workers, men and women, are lifted 
above racial barriers and class dis- 
criminations of capitalist society. .. . 

In the eyes of the communist, the 
present world order cannot be saved, 
nor should it be saved, by half-meas- 
ures. Capitalism is a cancer, and as 
such it must be eliminated. In such a 
perspective, it becomes clear why com- 
munism looks upon capitalism as a 
social evil, and also why communism 
to the ordinary Marxist takes on the 
character and fervor of a religion. 
Absolute evils demand: an. absolute 
cure. ... In Marxism, the revolution 
takes the place of God; revolutionary 
preparation is substituted for religious 
prayer, and the Communist Manifesto 
takes the place of the Book of Revela- 
tion. 

—From Operation Moscow. By CHRISTOPHER 


Nornporang (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.). 
Copyright, 1947, E. P. Dutton & Co. 


-— 
—— 





Four WINDS OF TALK 


THE most brilliant talk I have ever 
heard was in Georgian England of the 
nineteen-twenties and early thirties, 
and in Dublin in 1918. ...I spent a 
month there in what could fairly be 
described as the four winds of talk, 
all blowing at once. The literary 
Renaissance was still flourishing, and 
I encountered A.E., Doctor Gogarty, 
Ernest Boyd, James Stephens, and the 
playwrights of the Abbey Theater in 
many a pleasant battle of the tongues. 
But it was also Ireland’s greatest mo- 
ment of political stress. The fugitives 
from the Easter Rebellion were still 
in hiding, and I was taken to see some 
of them, down dark lanes to secret 
houses. Conscription was threatened 
by the British government, which 
seemed to the judicious in Ireland, and 
to me, an incitement to rebellion and 
anarchy, since most of the best fighters 
in Ireland were already serving in the 
armies abroad. Hence much of the 


talk was hot politics. As I was one 
of the few American civilians permit- 
ted by the British government to en- 
ter southern Ireland at this time, I 
was supposed to be entrusted with 
some secret mission; whereas my func- 
tion was simply to get for various au- 
thorities at home (and my own satis- 
faction) a better understanding of a 
most complex situation. Hence I was 
talked to everywhere, in private and 
public, and when a sprained ankle 
kept me in bed, the talk flowed into 
my room and swept into topics in 
which I had little knowledge, and not 
much interest. But always, whether 
of labor problems, or of economics to 
Sir Horace Plunkett, with whom I 
worked as a voluntary secretary at the 
climax of the Irish Convention, or of 
literature, the war, and history, it al- 
ways came back to Ireland and the 
Irish soul. 

One result was that I carried back 
messages and letters of some impor- 
tance to high individuals in the British 
government, and to those who had the 
ear of the Administration at home. 
But it was that brilliant talk, hover- 
ing on one subject, then shooting with 
the speed of sound to another, like a 
hummingbird between flowers, that | 
remember best. I saw the Irish mind 
tense and explosive at an emotional 
height. And I recognized its peculiar 
quality, which is to refer all discus- 
sion of practical action or current the- 
ory to beliefs which are not so much 
Catholic as personal to one of the old- 
est cultures in Europe, a culture that 
for a millennium has never been able 
to make a way of life in accord with 
its inner needs. And as this longed- 
for way of life had as many definitions 
as there were speakers, with, as a uni- 
fying principle, only opposition to 
what other groups and nations accept- 
ed as the necessity of the moment, 
provocation was constant, and wit and 
paradox flew like sparks from a gen- 
erator. I was never convinced by the 
arguments, but strongly moved by the 
genius of the place, which was most 
interesting when least translatable in- 
to obvious common sense. 


—From American Memoir. By Henny Sewer. 
Cansy (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.). 1947. 





Foreign Periodicals 


CHURCH IN' FRANCE 


THE state of the Church in France 
today gives more reasons for a steady 
optimism than the kaleidoscope of po- 
litieal and social change in that coun- 
try might suggest. From 1900 to 1939 
religious persecution persisted in vary- 
ing degrees, especially in the educa- 
tional field. . . . The steady de-chris- 
tianization of town and country areas, 
deliberately planned by the official 
policy in education, prepared a perfect 
seed ground for communism. 

But a new force appeared quietly in 
French life. The Jeunesse Ouvriére 
Chrétienne begun at Clichy, a suburb 
of Paris, in 1927, grew within a dec- 
ade from a membership of a dozen to 
eighty thousand. War and national 
defeat and the German occupation did 
not halt this growth. By 1945 the 


J.0.C. claimed half a million members. 
Here was a nationwide grouping of 


young militant apostles. Aided by de- 
voted chaplains—the Abbé Guérin and 
the late Abbé Godin may be named at 
the head of thousands of nameless col- 
leagues—the J.0.C. was, and remains, 
essentially a lay movement. Its total 
apostolic aims need no rehearsing 
here. One interesting influence which 
it exercised was that which it had on 
the Christian (i. e., non-Marxist) Trade 
Unions, which it revivified between 
the middle thirties and 1942. Through 
the J.0.C. the predominantly white 
collar C.F.T.C. (Confédération Fran- 
caise des Travailleurs Chétiens) be- 
came more markedly working class. 
The dynamism of the urban J.O.C. 
inspired further specialized youth 
movements. Between 1929 and 1935 
Catholic Action groups were founded: 
for country workers—Jeunesse Agri- 
cole Chrétienne; for students — Jeu- 
nesse Etudiante Chrétienne; for sea- 
men—Jeunesse Mearitime Chrétienne; 
and finally for the young professional 
classes—Jeunesse Indépendante Chré- 


tienne. Each of these bodies had a 
parallel organization for women and 
girls. A more positive attitude was 
replacing a rather passive acceptance 
of a state of siege in the affairs of the 
Church in France.... 

The lay apostolate of the J.A.C. is 
very promising and has _ irreplace- 
able value, but what is still required 
is a missionary clergy to supplement 
the work of the more stable rural par- 
ishes. The French hierarchy in the 
difficult days of 1941 decided to open 
a seminary apart to train priests for 
this task, and a start was made in the 
autumn of 1942 at Lisieux. There are 
now about 150 priests and seminarists 
receiving their formation there—a for- 
mation which even envisages future 
persecution! Needless to say, the semi- 
nary training stresses team work, as 
once they reach their mission field 
these evangelists will work in teams of 
two or three, co-operating wherever 
possible with the J.A.C. and with its 
senior counterpart the Mouvement 
Populaire des Familles. This latter, 
fully approved by the bishops, accepts 
any elements of good will and is well 
on the way in certain areas to becom- 
ing the long-desired mass movement; 
in towns of course its members are 
largely J.0.C. trained leaders who have 
graduated from the youth movement 
at the age of twenty-five or when they 
married. The title of this new adven- 
ture is La Mission de France and it 
keeps close contact with the Mission 
de Paris. Already trained groups of 
priests are at work in six different 
départements, 

Perhaps these two projects and re- 
alizations of a new missionary nature 
may leave the impression of compara- 
tively isolated efforts? If so, such an 
impression must be corrected. The 
first assize of the clergy of France 
held since pre-war days took place at 
Besancon in 1946, the second at Bor- 
deaux in 1947. Two thousand priests 
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gathered at Bordeaux last April. Their 
minds were clear on their immediate 
aims. .. . Firstly, this great assembly 
at Bordeaux aimed at a greater union 
among themselves, even to the extent 
of living a type of community life in 
town presbyteries (a curate in Paris 
at present may well have a bed-sitting 
room in a block of flats a mile away 
from his church); and in the country 
they will group around the dean and 
take orders from him. Further, par- 
ishes will co-operate more. “We are 
not grocers’ shops in competition with 
each other,” remarks the Abbé Michon- 
neau. And the clergy desire the dis- 
appearance of the concept of an “eccle- 
siastical career’—the rewarding of a 
long priestly life by the gift of a par- 
ish which the recipient is too old to 
deal with. In relation to layfolk the 
priests call for a close co-operation 
with the trained lay apostles in a spirit 
of mutual charity and humility. “Lay- 
folk are not sheep, nor are parish 
priests bishops,” observes the Abbé 
Boulard dryly. Lastly, the clergy are 
seeking to generalize what the diocese 
of Valence has effected, namely the 
abolition of different classes of funer- 
als, as well as other unedifying pecu- 
niary contrivings. .. . 

There is among both French clergy 
and laity a haunting sense of urgency 
of this new evangelization. Their ana- 
lytical realism is acute, perhaps over 
acute. The deepened spirituality that 
impregnates the movement is most 
edifying. It relies on a fuller personal 
assimilation of the Gospel, on a liturgy 
better understood and appreciated, on 
a more intense sacramental life, and 
on a filial submission to the authority 


of Christ’s living Church on earth. 
—R. C. Gorman, S.J., in The Tablet (Lon- 
don), July 12, 1947. 


<i 
> 





SET THE GoAL HIGH 


CatTHo.ic schools are all, of course, 
in the absence of state support run for 


profit. They are the result of the pri- 
vate enterprise of the religious orders 
that own them. Many of them were 
started with borrowed money paid 
back with interest only by heroic self- 


sacrifice of religious. The competi- 
tion is very keen. Not only must Cath- 
olic colleges compete with one an- 
other, but with the state universities 
and privately endowed non-Catholic 
institutions in the vicinity. This makes 
the pressure of student opinion, pa- 
rental wishes, and patron suggestions 
very significant. The loss of one stu- 
dent in a small college, with tuition at 
the present high rate, may mean the 
loss of a thousand dollars, and a smal] 
college cannot support such a loss. The 
Order in charge may wish to give a 
Catholic education; it is for this the 
schools exist at all, but it is also neces- 
say to please students, parents and 
patrons and a Catholic education does 
not always please. The writer knows 
personally of several clear-cut in- 
stances where principle was sacrificed 
to the supposed exigencies of a finan- 
cial drive. 

Usually the effect is more subtle and 
consists in a gradual transfer of author- 
ity to the students. This has happened, 
of course, to a far greater extent in 
non-Catholic schools, and Catholic 
colleges differ markedly in the degree 
to which the usurpation of authority 
has occurred. Nevertheless, almost 
all have been powerless in the matter 
of smoking, petting on dates, late 
dances, evening dress, frequenting tav- 
erns and similar activities. It is not a 
question whether or not these things 
are really morally harmful; the point 
is that the college authorities struggled 
against them and were forced to yield 
to student pressure. This has hap- 
pened in both non-Catholic and Catho- 
lic schools. In other words our 
schools do not control public opinion; 
they are controlled by it, and it is pres- 
sure by outside groups rather than 
principle which guides the rules of 
these institutions. 

The question arises why this should 
suddenly have come to be so. Why 
has authority become so weakened? 
Why can not we produce leadership 
inspiring enough to make our students 
want to measure up to our ideals? It 
has been the writer’s experience in 
this regard that young people are most 
responsive to any kind of strong lead- 
ership and the history of youth move- 
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ments in totalitarian countries bears 
this out. The majority of young men 
and women desperately want a goal 
to which they feel they can dedicate 
their lives. If we experience difficulty 
in leading them to the Christian goal, 
it may be because we are not struggling 
very consistently for that goal our- 
selves. 

The writer feels that the expressed 
aims of many Catholic authorities on 
education are proof of confusion in 
this matter even with the best of in- 
tentions. Christian education is said 
to result in a well-rounded personality, 
a fully developed individual, mentally, 
spiritually, physically, socially, to pre- 
pare the student for citizenship; to 
teach him to achieve an excellent per- 
sonal and social life within the frame- 
work of his occupation one 
searches in vain for the term salva- 
tion or any distinctly Christian aim. 

Yet are these goals Christian? If we 
give an education lacking in mental 
and moral rigour perhaps it is because 
our own thinking lacks these virtues. 
We do not ask ourselves whether a 
well-rounded personality is really nec- 
essary for, or even compatible with, 
salvation. There are some circum- 
stances when it may not be. Our edu- 
cational ideals are often formulated as 
if life were to be lived according to a 
blue print of our desires and what we 


imagine to be our natures. Nothing 
could be further from reality. A na- 
tional emergency, family  circum- 
stances, or even the requirements of 
our own satisfaction may make it nec- 
essary that we work at something not 
in line with our talents, contrary to 
our desires, above or below our abili- 
ties. To a Christian it should not mat- 
ter very much. In fact, the highest 
Christian ideal, that of religious life, 
calls for this sort of sacrifice. The in- 
dividual embracing such a life, by 
placing the control of his body and 
will at the disposal of a superior, offers 
himself a holocaust to God. 

This is the glory of Christianity and 
merits, we believe, an eternal crown. 
If we educated for this as an ideal— 
not of course that everyone will enter 
the cloister—rather than a perfect life 
on earth the writer feels that every- 
thing would fall into proper perspec- 
tive. If we continue to educate for no 
goal except pleasure or material profit, 
another leadership will take over, and 
we will find our young people eager to 
make those sacrifices for a leader, for 
the state, for white supremacy, for the 
class struggle, for Americanism or any 
of the other goals of modern ideologies, 
which we felt we could not ask them 
to make for Christ. 


J. R. Hoven, in Blackfriars (Oxford), Au- 
gust, 1947. 








Recent Events 


Very Rev. THomMAs F. BURKE 


E1igHt months after. he had cele- 
brated his Golden Jubilee in the. holy 
priesthood and ten weeks before 
his seventy-sixth birthday, the Very 
Rev. Thomas Francis Burke, former 
Superior General of the Paulist So- 
ciety, died suddenly at the Mother 
House in New York, on Labor Day, 
September 1st. He had only just come 
from San Francisco, by way of Chi- 
cago, to attend a meeting of all the 
Paulist superiors, which had been 
called by the Superior General for 
September 3d and 4th. Father Burke 
had been pastor of Old St. Mary’s 
Church in San Francisco since 1943. 

At his Funeral Mass, September 4th, 
at St. Paul’s in New York, the Most 
Rev. Joseph P. Donahue, Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York and Vicar Gen- 
eral, presided and pronounced the Ab- 
solution. The celebrant of the Mass 
was the Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, 
C.S.P., who was ordained with Father 
Burke in 1896; the deacon was the 
Very Rev. James F. Cunningham, 
C.S.P,. Superior General of the Mission- 
ary Society of St. Paul; the subdeacon 
was the Rev. Thomas G. McMahon, 
C.S.P., pastor of St. Paul’s Church. 
The eulogy was preached by the Rev. 
Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., another class- 
mate of Father Burke’s, but not or- 
dained with him. 

Thomas F. Burke was born in the 
Paulist parish in New York, Novem- 
ber 11, 1871. He attended Public 


School 69 in West 54th Street; because- 


there was no Paulist parochial school 
at that early date. Later he went to 
St. Francis Xavier College in West 
16th Street, where he distinguished 
himself in studies and in dramatics. 
Having been an altar boy in the Paul- 
ist church, he was attracted to the 
priesthood and entered as a candidate 
at the Paulist summer house on Lake 
George, N. Y., August 2, 1892. He com- 


pleted his course at St. Thomas Col- 
lege in Washington, D. C., in a little 
over four years and was ordained on 
December :28, 1896, and then spent the 
next two years at the Catholic Univer- 
sity in higher studies for the degree 
S.T.L. 

For fifteen years thereafter Father 
Burke preached and lectured all over 
this country. He was in great demand. 
because he was known far and wide as 
a preacher of great eloquence, using 
language of polished elegance. He al- 
ways had a deep admiration for the 
essays and the sermons of Cardinal 
Newman and no doubt the classical 
style of this master of pulpit eloquence 
served as the inspiration and model of 
his own preaching. 

In 1913 Father Burke was appointed 
first Chaplain of the Newman Club for 
Catholic students at the University of 
Toronto and there his scholarly attain- 
ments and his eloquence attracted stu- 
dents and others. Two years later he 
was named pastor of St. Mary’s, the 
Paulist church in Chicago and, after 
four years in this position, he was 
elected Superior General of the So- 
ciety in 1919. During his term in this 
high office it was arranged for the 
Paulists to take over the Church of 
Santa Susanna in Rome for the use of 
American residents and visitors; a no- 
vitiate separate from the house of 
studies was established at Ridgefield, 
Conn., and later was moved to Oak 
Ridge, N. J.; a Newman Club was es- 
tablished at Columbia University in 
New York, and the beautiful mortuary 
chapel—the gift of Mrs. Michael Gavin 
—was constructed adjacent to the bu- 
rial vaults in the basement of the 
tower of St. Paul’s Church in New 
York. 

Following his term as Superior Gen- 
eral, Father Burke went to the Apos- 
tolic Mission House at the Catholic 
University in Washington, D. C. For 
a year he taught there and then took 
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up mission work once more and for 
three years again he traveled east and 
west across the country, giving mis- 
sions for Catholics and non-Catholics. 
In 1928 he was appointed pastor of 
Old St. Mary’s in San Francisco. All 
his priestly work thereafter was in 
California. During his early pastor- 
ate he completely renovated and en- 
larged St. Mary’s Church. He estab- 
lished the Paulist Circulating Library 
in the basement under the sanctuary 
and this has grown to be one of the 
largest Catholic libraries in the coun- 
try. He became recognized as a lead- 
ing figure in the Catholicism of San 
Francisco. One of the most memora- 
ble occasions in his preaching career 
was his eulogy over the remains of 
Father Damien, the saintly missionary 
to the lepers of Molokai, as they lay 
in state in the Cathedral of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Just across the Bay from the city is 
the University of California at Berk- 
eley. The Paulists have had the New- 
man Club there since 1907. Father 


Burke spent the years from 1936 to 
1943 there and then again was ap- 


pointed pastor of St. Mary’s in San 
Francisco and was reappointed in 
1946, so that it was in that western city 
he celebrated his Golden Jubilee in De- 
cember last year. It was a noble trib- 
ute to Father Burke from leaders of 
Church and laity. A Jubilee Banquet, 
December 30th, was attended by 400 
persons, many of them prominent in 
State and national affairs, as well as 
by many representatives of the clergy. 
Father Burke responded to the many 
tributes paid him by a talk which gave 
good evidence of his fame as a public 
orator. He used the motto of Cardinal 
Newman, “Cor ad cor loquitur,” and 
said: “My heart speaks to your hearts 
a great big ‘Thank you!’” 

Father Burke wrote as well as 
preached. From 1924 till the magazine 
was succeeded a year ago by Informa- 
tion, he was an associate editor of The 
Missionary. In 1927 he published a 
volume of poetry, In the City of God. 
For many years he contributed ser- 
mons to The Homiletic Review. He 
was Archbishop Mitty’s representative 
on the board of the National Confer- 


ence of Christians and Jews; he was a 
member of the Mayor’s Advisory Board 
on Civic Unity and the Civic Unity 
League. 

He was a many-sided man, but al- 
ways a priest, and always a priestly 
priest, and a true Paulist. 

May his noble soul rest in peace! 


_ 
— 





Pope ADDRESSES CATHOLIC ACTION 


On Sunday, September 7th, Pope 
Pius XII. addressed one of the largest 
throngs of people who had ever crowd- 
ed into the plaza of St. Peter’s. It was 
estimated that there were more than 
100,000 persons present and the Holy 
Father, to emphasize the importance 
of the occasion, broke with a tradi- 
tion of at least 77 years, against the 
holding of open air assemblies. The 
rally was the First National Congress 
of the Italian Men’s Catholic Action 
Organizations and the Pope’s address 
was the crowning event in a three-day 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Catholic Action, which was or- 
ganized by Pope Pius XI. to ensure the 
co-operation of laymen in the dissemi- 
nation of Catholic truth. 

The Holy Father protested that his 
message of August 26th, to President 
Truman had been given “distorted” in- 
terpretations by “enemies of the Pa- 
pacy,” who had labeled it an endorse- 
ment of war. On the contrary, said 
he, his intention was to support peace 
efforts which would eliminate interna- 
tional rivalries and would “unite all 
peoples in a brotherly embrace.” 

The vast audience listened in deep 
silence and then broke into applause 
and a resounding “Yes!” as His Holi- 
ness said: “The time for reflection and 
planning is past; now is the time for 
action. Are you ready?” He declared 
that all Catholics, not only those who 
are members of Catholic Action, must 
support his program which included 
“the defense of the liberty of the 
Church under all its aspects.” He re- 
ferred, obviously, to the sad plight of 
Catholics in Communist - dominated 
countries, as he insisted that the fight 
must go on until religion is once again 
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restored in “the family, the school, 
public institutions and in every aspect 
of economic and social life.” The Holy 
Father indicated that he was particu- 
larly troubled by the Communist 
charge that the Catholic Church is the 
defender of entrenched wealth, and 
said that, on the contrary, the Church 
believes that there should be a redis- 
tribution of wealth. “The Church,” he 
declared, “is opposed to the accumu- 
lation of goods in the hands of a rela- 
tively small and exceedingly rich 
group while vast masses of people are 
condemned to pauperism and to an 
economic condition unworthy of hu- 
man beings.” 

In the struggle for the liberty of the 
Church, His Holiness stated, the clergy 
must take the lead, but they must be 
supported by Catholic laymen who 
must help those who have gone astray 
through ignorance and misunderstand- 
ing, or have been deceived and de- 
luded by “facile and empty formu- 
las.” These formulas, he said, should 
be met with a clear exposition of the 
Church’s stand on the social question. 


_ 
— 





GERMAN BISHOPS AT FULDA 


Tue German hierarchy held its an- 
nual meeting at Fulda and issued a 
pastoral letter which was signed by 
eighteen cardinals, archbishops and 
bishops, as well as several vicars ca- 
pitular and vicars general. The prel- 
ates addressed words of encourage- 
ment and hope to the German people 
but once more they were forced to re- 
port that conditions in the labor camps 
for prisoners of war are causing in- 
creasing discouragement, indifference, 
and the growing spirit of radical and 
nihilist mentality. They called upon 
the Allies to release their prisoners of 
war. 

Most of the pastoral was concerned 
with economic problems. It stressed 
the right of private property as “based 
on human nature and the explicit will 
of God,” but the bishops declared that 
this “is not meant to say that the capi- 
talistic accumulation of earthly goods 
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in a few hands is in keeping with the 
divine order of things.” The pastoral 
points out that “the Church desires 
that her faithful promote a political, 
economic and social order based on 
justice and charity.” 

The bishops called for a just distri- 
bution of profits, and said: “If the new 
corporative order Pope Pius XII. spoke 
about will come ... employer and en- 
ployed alike will join hands, and will 
become more reliable buyers of all the 
vital goods the community is depend- 
ing upon. Employers and employed 
are not opponents and antagonists, but 
comrades and friends, linked by a 
common fate and a common bond.” 





~_ 
oe 


MISSION SUNDAY 


RECENTLY when Bishop Thomas J. 
McDonnell attended the international 
meeting of the National Directors of 
the Propagation of the Faith, held in 
Rome, he was received in private au- 
dience by the Holy Father, who ex- 
pressed deep appreciation of the sup- 


port given by Catholics in America to 
the Missions. “America,” he said, “is 
my comfort and consolation these sad 
days. ... I hope America will continue 
to support the sorrowful and that she 
will be ever faithful to her Christian 
ideals.” His Holiness expressed the 
conviction that the Foreign Missions 
would be able to continue their works 
of mercy and charity, and would pros- 
per, “under God,‘ through the gener- 
ous spiritual and material assistance, 
so characteristic of the American peo- 
ple, who are known to forget self when 
their brothers are in suffering and 
misery.” 

On Mission Sunday, October 19th, 
Catholics of America and of all the 
world, will have an opportunity to 
show their appreciation for the self- 
sacrificing work of the missionaries 
in foreign fields. Because of unsettled 
conditions in so many parts of the 
world, it is mainly to America thal 
these soldiers of Christ must turn for 
the help they need to sustain them in 
their labors. JosePH I, MALLoy. 
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Forced Labor in Soviet Russia. By 
David J. Dallin and Boris I. Nico- 
laevsky. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press. $3.75. 

The first of these co-authors, Rus- 
sian by birth, revolutionist in youth, 
and a member of the Moscow Soviet 
from 1918 to 1921, has resided in New 
York since 1940, and is favorably 
known to American readers; his col- 
laborator is identified chiefly as the 
author of a book on Karl Marx. The 
present volume deals with a subject 
frequently discussed during recent 
years in America, England, France and 
Germany; an appendix comments upon 
many excellent studies already acces- 
sible. In addition to existing literature, 
the authors have drawn upon informa- 
tion obtained from individuals with 
personal knowledge of the dreadful in- 
stitutions where millions of prisoners, 
native and foreign, lack even the con- 
cessions once commonly granted to 
slaves, and waste away from malnutri- 
tion, excessive work, inhuman treat- 
ment. Virtually every reader knows 
something of these appalling condi- 
tions, so that the factual element of this 
book is in the main an elaboration of 
a story already familiar to the world, 
although not hitherto so scientifically 
presented. The relatively insignificant 
labor camps of twenty years ago, 
which contained not more than half a 
million prisoners, have now developed 
into a widespread highly organized 
system, including more than a hundred 
camps, housing up to fifteen or twenty 
million prisoners—some guesses go as 
high as thirty million. 


The real significance of the present 
book, however, lies not in its exposi- 
tion of the frightful length to which 
slavery has been carried by the Soviet, 
but in its tracing of an essential re- 
lationship between official Russian pol- 
icy and the ever widening use of slave 
labor as an instrument of that policy. 
The subjugation of other nations is not 
merely an attempt to extend owner- 
ship over a wider area of the earth, 
nor an effort to secure manpower for 
direct use in military activities; it is 
rather an essential element in the 
Soviet plan to develop the latent re- 
sources of the Russian Empire. Taking 
into account the gigantic projects to 
which the government has committed 
itself, and the proverbial wastefulness 
of life in a slave economy, one readily 
sees that the ten to fifteen million 
slaves now being worked to death by 
their Russian masters must be con- 
stantly supplemented by additions and 
reinforcements. According to Dr. Dal- 
lin’s calculations the present number 
of men condemned to forced labor 
forms at least 16 per cent of all adult 
Soviet males. They may therefore be 
considered “one of the main classes 
in Soviet Russia’s social structure—a 
class more numerous and economically 
no less important than that of free 
workers in industry.” 

These circumstances help to explain 
why the Soviet press behind “this sys- 
tem of a myriad internal curtains” has 
never so much as mentioned the com- 
pulsory migration of millions to the 
east and north, “although every citizen 
of Russia has friends or relatives who 
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have been a part of it.” It is an aspect 
of life in Russia that “simply cannot 
be revealed.” More difficult to explain 
is the eloquent silence of Henry Wal- 
lace, who described the “magnificent 
industrial achievement” in eastern Si- 
beria and Berelyakh, but did not even 
“hint at the price in human lives and 
suffering that the achievement cost.” 
It seems as if self-interest might soon 
combine with conscience to arouse 
humanity to the implications of. the 
“resurgence of slavery in Stalin’s Rus- 
sia.” With a social structure resting 
upon a foundation of forced labor, 
with a huge segment of mankind “de- 
graded to the level of beasts of bur- 
den,” with much of the government’s 
energy devoted to “filling the gaps with 
a continuous supply of fresh human 
material,” there is hardly room for 
speculation as to the next steps to be 
taken by the men who formulate Rus- 
sian policy. “As soon as a nation is 
brought into political dependence on 
Moscow, the giant from the east moves 
the complex pattern of its own society 
across the border to serve as a model 
for the remolding of its new satellite. 
. - « Unless the process is checked, it 
cannot be long before in these coun- 
tries, too, the synchronized and syn- 
thesized elements will grow into a 
monolithic system of slave labor on a 
grand scale.” JOSEPH McSor.ey. 


The Correspondence of Sir Thomas 
More. Edited by Elizabeth Frances 
Rogers. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press. $7.50. 

Except for More’s correspondence 
with Erasmus (calehdared but not 
reproduced) Professor Rogers has 
brought together in this distinguished 
volume the extant letters of one of the 
Renaissance immortals. She has in- 
cluded his prefaces and pamphlets of 
literary and theological controversy 
which were written in the form of per- 
sonal letters to his opponents and are 
outstanding examples of Renaissance 
Latin literature. 

Some of these letters reveal More’s 
cordial relationship with contempo- 
rary scholars; others relate to his offi- 
cial duties at home and abroad; and 
still others clarify his views on educa- 


tion. Finally, but by no means least, 
we find those deathless letters which 
concern his trial, prove him a prisoner 
for conscience’ sake, and glow with a 
tenderness, humor, and courage which 
only death could quench. 

Of the 166 letters presented, fifty- 
four are in English, one in French, 
and the rest in Latin. They vary in 
length from a few lines to many pages, 
the letter to the Dutch theologian, 
Martin Dorp, running to forty-five 
pages. Not all are from More’s own 
hand. Several are addressed to him 
from such distinguished senders as 
Archbishop Warhan, the French schol- 
ar Budé, Bishop Fisher (More’s fellow 
martyr), Cardinal Wolsey, King Henry, 
and the accomplished Jerome Bus- 
leiden whose friendship More acquired 
while on an embassy in the Low Coun- 
tries and who writes to congratulate 
him on his Utopia. The text is accom- 
panied by a wealth of notes which add 
immensely to the value and interest 
of the letters. To read them enhances 
one’s appreciation of Professor Rogers’ 
industry and scholarship. 

Of the many things which remain 
fixed in the reader’s mind after he has 
finished this volume I have space for 
only a few. More often assures Wol- 
sey that the King appreciates the Car- 
dinal’s “so continuall labors in his mat- 
ers,” and that the royal suggestions are 
(almost always) subject to his chancel- 
lor’s judgment. Henry, says More, is 
“very joyfull”’ that Wolsey’s health is 
good and attributes his fortunate state 
to the Cardinal’s giving up “the often 
taking of medicines,” for which cura- 
tive abstinence the King, like all other 
amateur prescribers, past and present, 
“saith that ye may thank his counsaile 
thereof.” In another letter More tells 
Wolsey of “a simple person, an AI- 
maigne” whose falsehoods are so dar- 
ing that they “deceive and mocke” 
even the King and cause him grave 
embarrassment. Of course, the smooth 
rascal may, as he claims, be “a servant 
un to th’ Emperors Mageste”; with this 
in mind what does Wolsey think 
should be done with him? When Wol- 
sey successfully reminds the King that 
More, as Speaker of the House, should 
have an extra fee, a thing (he adds) 
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that More is too modest to ask for him- 
self, More reveals his practicality by 
requesting the Cardinal to go a step 
further and instruct the Treasurer of 
the King’s Chamber to “deliver hit to 
such as I shall send for hit.” After all, 
a man with a family, then as now, 
needed every penny that was honestly 
his, and no reluctant official should 
plague him by withholding it! 

This is a golden book and an honor 
to American scholarship. 

JOSEPH J. REILLY. 


House Divided. By Ben Ames Williams. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $5.00 
House Divided, Ben Ames Williams’s 

ambitious book of over fifteen hun- 

dred pages, is a romance about the 

Civil War, like Gone With the Wind. 

But the author very obviously betrays 

that he is interested much less in ro- 

mance than in the history he uses as 
setting. The telltale marks of the hob- 
byist, the antiquary, the amateur histo- 
rian abound,—one need not be told 
that twelve to fifteen years of study 
preceded its writing. The war in 
northern Virginia is seen through the 
eyes of its main characters, three gen- 
erations of a wealthy and aristocratic 
family of planters, who between them 
own four estates and a Richmond 
town house. An extended portrait of 
General James Longstreet, the author’s 
great-uncle, is thrown in for good 
measure. But history, sociology, and 
military analysis tend to push these 
people off the stage. Their drawing- 
room and boudoir conversations, their 
travels, and even their soliloquizings 
often come perilously close to being 
occasions for purely historical essays. 
This is where Margaret Mitchell clear- 
ly is better than Mr. Williams. Her 
characters were submerged in a his- 
torical world, but they were always 
before you, they never let history up- 
stage them. This is not to say that 
House Divided has not well-developed 
and clearly delineated characters. It 
has an armful. But for full-blooded- 
ness, memorableness, and redolence, 
they cannot match as a group the gal- 
lery in Gone With the Wind. They 
might have if Mr. Williams had better 
mastered his enthrallment with history. 


Of plot there is little. This is a 
family-saga novel, and what we get 
is a fabric of individual lives within 
the general life of a family. The au- 
thor hazards a plot by making the bas- 
tard daughter of the family’s patriarch 
the mother of Abraham Lincoln, and 
then allows the legitimate sons ‘and 
daughters to learn of this, soon after 
the war begins. We are called upon 
to watch the psychological results with 
bated breathe a la Kingsblood Royal. 
The repercussions, however, are not 
fundamental to the novel’s interest. 

The idea of House Divided is not 
that of the well-made romance. In 
breadth, depth, and seriousness, it is 
far from Leave Her to Heaven. Mr. 
Williams has not metamorphosed him- 
self overnight into a Leo Toystoy or a 
Dumas Pére but he rises somewhat to 
the occasion. The writing is that of a 
mature, talented, conscientious, best- 
selling minor novelist, with a special 
flair for representing women and the 
womanly heart. Neither more nor less 
was expected, and Mr. Williams rates 
uncondescending praise for having 
written a serviceable antidote for the 
ocean of trash published recently un- 
der the guise of historical fiction. 

JAMES BINDER. 


American Communism. By James Oneal, 
Ph.D, and G. A. Werner, Ph.D. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 

The Red Plotters. By Hamilton Fish. 
New York: Domestic and Foreign 
Affairs. $1.00. 

These two studies, in combination, 
furnish plenty of material for an un- 
derstanding of Marxism at home and 
abroad. American Communism, al- 
though originally published in 1927, 
has been expanded and modernized. 
It contains a critical analysis of the 
origins, development and programs of 
the Soviet Fifth Columns in the 
United States. Significant biographi- 
cal sketches of such Kremlin agents as 
William Z. Foster and Earl Browder 
show how servile workers for the 
cause must be. Messrs. Oneal and Wer- 
ner point out that Mr. Henry A. Wal- 
lace, although pleading for “most of 
what the Russian dictatorship was de- 
manding,” was hissed and booed by 
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the American comrades until the Krem- 
lin bosses flashed the green light to 
their henchman in our country. 

Two features of American Commu- 
nism merit special attention. In this 
survey, readers can find a realistic an- 
swer to the question of how much co- 
operation, if any, can be expected from 
a Red Fascist clique in the United Na- 
tions. The Soviet Union, as the “par- 
ent totalitarian dictatorship,” can nev- 
er operate within the framework of 
world morality. The book’s second 
important lesson is that, due to mo- 
nopolistic control, private property: is 
disappearing from the American scene. 
This constitutes the gravest menace to 
democratic liberties. 


The Red Plotters is a broader, more 
popular approach to the same subject. 
The author, who served in the United 
States Congress for twenty-four years, 
consistently championed religious lib- 
erty against the attacks of Leftists in 
Mexico, the Soviet Union and the 
Iberian Peninsula. Familiar with the 
“smear” tactics of the New Totali- 
tarians, Mr. Fish exposes the stark ma- 
terialistic philosophy of the followers 
of Josef Stalin. How the Nazi-minded 
Marxist dictator can be stopped by 
measures short of war is a problem 
the author does not treat with ade- 
quacy. He is right in urging that every 
other method be tried before the sword 
is invoked. Mr. Fish, who is a Protes- 
tant with respect in his heart for those 
of every Faith, deplores the relative 
silence of clergymen outside the Catho- 
lic Church to educate their people to 
the realities of contemporaneous soci- 
ety. It took intelligent courage to write 
this exposé. It should be read by mil- 
lions. JOSEPH F. THORNING. 


Literature and Morality. By James T. 
Farrell. New York: The Vanguard 
Press. $3.00. 

It is not personal morality which 
occupies Mr. Farrell’s attention in the 
title essay in this collection of articles 
and reviews but social morality based 
on the Marxist premise that the major 
cause of our present world woe is the 
exploitation of man by man. Personal 
morality, man’s ability to exercise free 


will, is for him a species of aestheti- 
cism, a form of moral snobbery. Man 
is not a free agent, but a creature of 
his environment. This simple thesis 
is the heart of Farrell’s critical theory. 

It is natural then for him to inter- 
pret the recent history of American lit- 
erature in terms of the social struggle. 
In “Social Themes in American Real- 
ism” he concludes that the best of 
American literature has helped men to 
see the criminal immorality of capital- 
ist society. 

Theodore Dreiser is for him the best 
of the best, ranking with Zola as a lib- 
erator of the human mind. Dreiser, 
he says, reported American society 
most profoundly and most truly at its 
most hopeful period of growth. Hence 
his repudiation of that society and his 
formal acceptance of Communism pro- 
vides the greatest illumination of the 
problems of our time. 

Militant Marxist though he be, Far- 
rell is no tame follower of the party 
line. In “The Fate of Writing in Amer- 
ica,” “The Literary Popular Front be- 
fore the War” and “Notes for a New 
Literary Philosophy” he cudgels the 
Stalinists who, he feels, have be- 
trayed the Communist revolution. 
Other essays in the book discuss 
Hollywood films and various aspects 
of Tolstoy’s War and Peace and Anna 
Karenina. 

Literature and Morality is a very par- 
tisan and very personal book. It is dif- 
ficult to see how it can attract those 
who are not already disposed to Marx- 
ism. It indicates no concern for the 
artistic values of literature and betrays 
constantly the mentality of ideological 
debate. On the other hand it provides 
considerable insight into the literary 
philosophy of one of America’s best- 
known creative writers. Farrell re- 
veals himself as a realist who has reso- 
lutely refused to accept the real fact 
of personal morality. He is dominated 
by a thesis which excludes all those 
realities which do not fit his particular 
procrustean bed. Finally, this book 
attests to the fact that materialistic 
dogma has its passionate devotees who 
are not members of the Communist 
Party. Literature and Morality is an- 
other bleak symptom of the anti-spirit- 
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ual bias of some sections of native 
American society. 
FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY. 


Poets and Pundits: A Collection of Es- 
says. By Hugh I’Anson Fausset. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 
$3.50. 

The charmed réader has but one re- 
gret in his encounter with this collec- 
tion of essays and addresses, chosen 
by the eminent English critic and 
biographer from his work of the past 
twenty-seven years. The title, Poets 
and Pundits, fails to suggest the spirit- 
ual ligature binding these studies to- 
gether, but readers of the author’s pre- 
vious work will recognize his theme, 
insistent, austere, and played with 
masterly variations in such varying 
tonalities as Whitman, Rilke, Santa- 
yana, Kierkegaard, Tolstoy, Tagore, G. 
M. Hopkins, and others. In the pref- 
ace Mr. Fausset announces his thesis 
—*the destruction of the Negatives and 
the redemption of the Contraries if hu- 
manity would escape destruction.” 

By predilection Mr. Fausset studies 
poets and thinkers under stress of a 
spiritual conflict, their Contraries—the 
contraries of humanity—at war with- 
in, their tensions unresolved, their di- 
vided selves fighting or evading the ef- 
fort to close the ever-widening breach 
between senses and intellect, heart and 
head, instinct and intelligence. The 
author warns poets and artists that no 
such evasion, as a relapse into the 
primitive, will close this gap. Poetry, 
asserts Mr. Fausset, is born of this 
struggle “at ever deeper levels of the 
spirit’s integrity.” And though his es- 
say, “The Hidden Tennyson,” is not a 
palinode of the biography of 1923, 
Tennyson is the “supreme lyrical 
poet,” but one who “melodiously as- 
suaged” our mortal disease, instead of 
probing and cutting. 

The inclusion of Whitman and San- 
tayana is not an effort to display the 
critic’s virtuosity. In his fine biogra- 
phy of Whitman, and again here, the 
author finds that the poet “never faced 
the fact of evil in the world.” (Humil- 
ity and real penitence, Fausset thinks, 
are the foundations of brotherhood.) 
“Whitman diffused himself” gaseously, 


“over the cosmos.” A great poet, at 
his best, Whitman’s tension was that 
of “a lifelong adolescence.” It is 
shrewdly pointed out that Whitman 
never defined the word so often on his 
lips—Democracy. 

It is in his review of Santayana’s 
Realm of the Spirit that Mr. Fausset 
uses his most sensitive antennae to 
find the self-contradictions of its phi- 
losophy. With faultless intonation the 
critic responds to Santayana’s “rare 
musical enchantments” of style, while 
he points out that “Santayana’s human- 
isti¢ philosophy rests on a refined ma- 
terialism,” and materialism “now 
threatens humanity, and will annul 
that Free Spirit whose realm Mr. San- 
tayana describes with such charm.” 

While questioning that complete fu- 
sion or unity of the poet, priest and 
Jesuit so ably maintained by Dr. John 
Pick in his biography of Father Hop- 
kins, Mr. Fausset holds that Dr. Pick’s 
affirmations “uncover more meaning 
than the secular assumptions of dis- 
abling discord” in the poet’s life, “first 
set going by Robert Bridges.” The 
question remains whether the tension 
between self-expression and _ self-ef- 
facement was ever loosened. Fausset 
thinks it was too tense. 

Mr. Fausset’s rare gifts and fine 
scholarship make him competent to 
cope with questions of craftsmanship, 
but his passionate concern is with the 
ideas that are to save or sink us. This 
is an age whose “literature is journal- 
ism,” but one believes that even so, 
many readers will be found for a book 
written in a style so precise, so beauti- 
ful, so crystal, and revealing such deep, 
spiritual insights. 

MARGARET MEAGHER. 


The Web of Government. By R. M. 
Maclver. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $4.50. 

The increased power and influence 
of government over the manifold ac- 
tivities of individual and group life is 
the central fact of the contemporary 
scene. Knowledge of government, in 
all of its aspects, is essential for every 
thinking citizen. In this book the web 
of governmental activity is subjected 
by Professor Maclver to a scrutiny 
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which compels the reader’s admira- 
tion. In clear, direct, economical 
prose, unencumbered by the showy 
appendages of scholarship, the author 
presents the mature results of years 
of studious application to the phe- 
nomena of society and government. 
The reader will not put down the book 
without the feeling that he has under- 
gone a profound experience in thought, 
that he is better prepared to under- 
stand the changing political scene. 

Dr. Maclver’s book is for both the 
political theorist and the political sci- 
entist. From it the latter should arise 
with a new respect for theory; the 
theorist should hope to emulate the 
author’s attempt to master the avail- 
able knowledge in the field. Neither 
will find single-line simplifications, un- 
plumbed assumptions, facile but un- 
founded generalizations. The author’s 
intellectual faith is built upon a belief 
in cultural freedom, in the profound 
conviction that honest diversity will 
lead to a fundamental unity. Democ- 
racy will grow only in the soil of cul- 
tural freedom. The authority of gov- 
ernment is alien here. 

Having analyzed the basic myths 
that underlie all political thought and 
action (the author employs the term 
myth in a highly technical rather than 
in the popular sense), Professor Mac- 
Iver treats successively of the bases of 
authority, the forms of government, 
the transformations of governmental 
functions, and finally, of the conclu- 
sions derived from the analyses. The 
conclusions are two: the cultural life 
of the community must be unhindered 
by government—as long as freedom of 
opinion and action results in no “overt 
and demonstrable hurt” to one’s fellow 
men; nor should the government’s con- 
trol of the economic-utilitarian system 
extend so far that cultural freedom is 
endangered. 

Professor MaclIver, while properly 
evaluating the necessity for govern- 
ment in our complex society, never- 
theless insists that government is only 
one part of society, that the family is 
the fundamental unit of society and 
life in the family the best preparation 
for life in society and under govern- 
ment. Strongly does he castigate the 


myths of nationalism and sovereignty 
and draws out an illuminating distinc- 
tion between the community and the 
state. His rejection of positivism, his 
insistence on a theory of values, his 
plea for philosophy mark a distinct 
change from current sociological and 
political thought. Many a social scien- 
tist will balk at this conclusion “we 
cannot be intelligent about government 
without an intelligent philosophy of 
government.” But this attitude will be 
only a confession of the emptiness of 
such sciences when divorced from 
values. To Mr. Maclver, the questions 
asked by the political philosophers are 
“the most important questions we can 
ask about government.” 

Although one misses the acceptance 
of the divine in the humanism of Mac- 
Iver in contrast with that of Maritain, 
there cannot but be a feeling of joy in 
the reading of this book. A serious 
perusal accompanied by reference to 
the excellent volumes cited in the ap- 
pended Commentary, will be an edu- 
cation in political thinking for expert 
and layman alike. The book is a veri- 
table Summa of political thought. Its 
philosophy of government is discern- 
ing, to say the least; its acceptance 
should lead to that intelligent under- 
standing of government which is sore- 
ly needed today. WALTER T. GOUCH. 


Vespers in Vienna. By Bruce Marshall. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.75. 
In the field of apologetics, too, there 

is a “Marshall Plan.” It throws the 
reader off balance by the use of levity, 
cynicism, or naughty words and then 
quickly follows up with a sudden 
thrust of spiritual principles and 
ideals. The author of the plan—who 
is concerned chiefly with worldly, so- 
phisticated readers—seems quite in- 
different to the fact that his speech 
may sometimes be “offensive to pious 
ears,” 

Already revealed in earlier books, 
Mr. Marshall’s device becomes more 
obvious in his new volume. Central 
figure is Colonel Nicobar, one-armed 
veteran of two World Wars, attached 
to the British occupation forces in 
Austria, in 1946. He is unbelieving 
and critical, yet essentially reverent 
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and human—on the surface a hard- 
boiled soldier but at heart quick to 
sympathize with all who suffer and 
always ready to smash tradition or 
face personal loss, for justice sake. 
His first acquaintance with Catholi- 
cism comes, when, much to his dis- 
may, he finds himself quartered in the 
convent of those “holy hens,” the 
Daughters of the Holy Ghost, in Vienna. 
Later, in Rome, at Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, he sees a great bishop in partibus 
infidelium “strolling arrogantly across 
the basilica. A woman knelt to kiss 
his ring and the bishop extended his 
hand coldly with the deliberate dis- 
interest of a Brigadier Catlock ac- 
knowledging a salute from a lance cor- 
poral. Scrofulous children in rags ran 
about the church begging, but the 
bishop passed on with no pity in his 
eyes. Watching him with dismay, the 
Colonel hoped that, despite the bish- 
op’s precise belief in the unity and in- 
divisibility of the Trinity, he would 
roast in hell with whores and pot boys 
for all eternity.” 

The Colonel’s opposite number is 
Reverend Mother Auxilia. Quite a 
woman! She put the Colonel on the 
spot by asking if he had a better meth- 
od than love of God to prevent the de- 
struction of mankind in a “putrid 
swelling of blackened bodies” all over 
the world. Her assistant, Schwester 
Kasimira, more naive and more out- 
spoken, was forceful enough to bowl 
the Colonel over time and again by her 
very simplicity. Between them the 
two nuns make an immense impression 
on the Colonel who, after his close 
look at convent life, begins to believe, 
and to see that our present chaos is 
due not to the silence of priests and 
bishops but to the deaf ears and hard 
hearts of men who will not listen to 
what has already been spoken. We 
even find the bluff soldier “plopping 
on his knees to pray,” and beginning 
to hope that the clergy were, as Rev- 
erend Mother Auxilia would say, 
“priests of God all the same, old high- 
up windows in the world through 
whose grime the grace of God could 
still filter.” 

Chief among the minor figures is 
Senior Subaltern Audrey Quail, one 


of those “yapping high-class young 
women,” who help to mess up the 
armed forces. Most fantastic of vari- 
ous farcical episodes is Mother Aux- 
ilia’s trip to Rome as a stowaway in 
the Colonel’s plane for the purpose of 
telling the pope of the Colonel’s admo- 
nition “to talk turkey to the children 
of men, fatty and degenerate in their 
hearts.” ‘“ ‘Of course he’ll talk tur- 
key,’ Reverend Mother Auxilia said, 
‘After all, I’ve been knowing Eugene 
ever since he was an altar boy.’” 
The book is not one to be easily sum- 
marized. As already indicated, it will 
annoy some readers. Yet much sound 
teaching is interwoven among its vari- 
ous incidents and it will diffuse a 
knowledge of lessons which our gen- 
eration has great need to learn. To 
thousands of readers Mother Auxilia’s 
five-page apologia for the Church will 
carry more weight than a learned theo- 
logical treatise. JOSEPH Mc SORLEY. 


My Father, Father Tabb. By William 
McDevitt. San Francisco: From Au- 
thor. $2.00. 

The fair promise of memoir con- 
veyed by the title of this book is some- 
what disconcertingly blighted by the 
mixed content of the volume as well 
as by the uneven style and unpredicta- 
ble mood of the author. A note on the 
title page indicates Mr. McDevitt’s pur- 
pose: “Some hitherto unpublished 
chapters in the life of the poet-priest.” 
The best of these chapters are the 
three in which the affectionate and 
appreciative reminiscences of the 
writer, who was Father Tabb’s infor- 
mally adopted son, present a warmly 
human portrait of the poet during his 
professorship at St. Charles College, 
Maryland. 

Although unduly amplified by ir- 
relevant and highly subjective com- 
mentary, several chapters are correc- 
tive of the easily assumed legends 
which spring up about a colorful lit- 
erary personality. Interesting, too, is 
the facsimile of Father Tabb’s auto- 
biographical notes of 1896, here made 
public for the first time. 

A literary “problem” is made of Fa- 
ther Tabb’s persistent efforts to obtain 
literary recognition by Harper’s, Cen- 
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tury, and Scribner’s, the “Big Three” 
of American periodicals in the 80’s. 
The end of this pseudo-psychological 
goose-chase is found in the frustration 
of the poet’s early hopes for a career 
as concert pianist, and in his obses- 
sion that the family name be per- 
petuated! 

Critical analyses in the book are 
somewhat clouded by the writer’s ten- 
dency to dichotomize poetry into intel- 
lectual and emotional types. Mr. Mc- 
Devitt, in evaluating Father Tabb’s 
work as typically difficult, at times ap- 
pears to mistake verbal ingenuity for 
intellectual depth. An enlightening 
comparison, however, is made of the 
poetry of Emily Dickinson and that 
of Father Tabb. Using the latter’s es- 
timate of Miss Dickinson’s poems, Mr. 
McDevitt avoids the issue of obvious 
similarity in form for a more subtle 
point: 


“ 


. . - Dickinson teases you out of 
thought into feeling or intimations of 
emotion, while Tabb compels you to 
think too closely to admit, ordinarily, 


of immediate emotion.” 


A strong predilection for neologisms 
and the use of italics and capitals for 
emphasis is at times startling to the 
reader. The book would be improved, 
both for the general audience and for 
the Tabb specialist, by revision. For 
much of the material is valuable and 
is enriched by the author’s personal 
knowledge of his subject. 

SISTER MARY HUMILIATA CASPARY. 


Lions Under the Throne. By Charles 
P. Curtis, Jr. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.50. 

Mr. Curtis is a lawyer who has not 
been overwhelmed by his profession. 
He can write. Moreover, he does so 
with the humor of the familiar essay- 
ist and the élan of the short story 
writer. The reader need not be inter- 
ested in the law to derive enjoyment 
from this book. It is a deceivingly 
simple work, pleasant to read, both for 
lawyer and layman, a pleasing com- 
pound of reverence and realism. The 
judicial profession holds an honored 
and important place in government. 


Lions indeed the judges are; but they 
must be “lions under the throne,” sub- 
ject ever to the democratic process. 
To prove his thesis Mr. Curtis draws 
from a vast knowledge of legal history, 
judicial decisions past and present, 
and from his wide reading. 

The student of the Court will learn 
little that is new from this book. 
Holmes and Cardozo, Frank and Frank- 
furter, Pound, Llewellyn, Corwin. 
Haynes, and Swisher have already said 
virtually all that is said here. But the 
light, pungent, yet not unprofound way 
in which these same views are ex- 
pressed by Mr. Curtis, wit and wisdom 
intermingling, cannot fail to delight 
and to stimulate. 

The tasks of the supreme Court are 
fundamentally three: to preserve the 
federal system, to secure natural rights, 
and to keep distinct but co-operating 
the three branches of the government. 
In fulfillment of these tasks the Court 
has rendered distinguished service. 
Its failures can be attributed to one 
source, particularly in the years be- 
fore the New Deal, a lack of faith in 
the democratic process. Mr. Curtis 
quotes with approval from Lord Bryce: 
“To the people we come sooner or later, 
and it is upon their wisdom and self- 
restraint that the stability of the most 
cunningly devised scheme of govern- 
ment will in the last resort depend.” 

Demanding a greater reliance on 
metaphysics than he would care to 
admit, Mr. Curtis adds one more tes- 
timony to that of an increasing num- 
ber of witnesses that the philosophy 
underlying judicial decisions must be 
the ultimate concern. There is no need 
to find fault with the philosophical 
predilections of past Justices; it is too 
late for that. “Better attend to what 
the present Justices are thinking. It 
is their philosophy that counts now.” 
For the Justices are not only lawyers, 
as we know, and statesmen, as we may 
grudgingly admit, but they must also 
be philosophers. Therefore, Mr. Cur- 
tis calls for the philosopher-judge as 
Plato called for the philosopher-king, 
with the hope that “out of the confu- 
sion of which we may be only half 
aware, he will articulate our creed for 
the era. ” WALTER T. GOUCH. 


A Re, a, es ai i i i ee, a lt 
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Horace: A Portrait. By Alfred Noyes. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. $3.50. 
Mr. Noyes’s critical biography of 

Horace, the first in a series of “Great 

Writers of the World,” has a general 

appeal and should interest student and 

casual reader alike. With its careful, 
sensitive rendering of quotations from 
the poetry, it is an alive introduction 
to one of the world’s enduring delights. 

The author is a Christian British 
poet of the twentieth century. As a 
biographer of Horace, he is fortunate 
in his identities. His nationality, 
through tradition and education, al- 
lows him a familiarity with his sub- 
ject that is rare among Americans. His 
calling gives him an edge on scholars, 
most of whom have not the sympa- 
thetic kinship with poets’ ways that he 
has. His time of living permits him 
to enrich himself with the positive re- 
sults of latter-day historical criticism 
produced by these same scholars. His 
faith makes him conscious of that total 
human experience called Christendom, 
and consequently of the part played 
by the classic mind in its fashioning. 

It is well to remark that he suffers 
little from faults that sometimes ac- 
company these identities. He pulver- 
izes the English snobs and laughs at 
attempts to make the poet into a Vic- 
torian gentleman. He exploits his 
poetic knowledge, but gives credit to 
academic work when he thinks it good, 
and builds of it a solid foundation. 
Living in the present age he sees in 
Horace a thorough denial of degrading 
forces that are at work in the world 
today. The reviewer believes he might 
have avoided his pea-shooter attack on 
the times. His subject speaks for it- 
self. As a Christian eager to absorb 
the finest pagan culture into his own 
atmosphere, he sometimes appears to 
forget that Horace was never baptized, 
but then remembers and reminds him- 
self of the fact. 

The figure that emerges from these 
twenty short chapters is that of a man 
who did no discoverable wrong, “the 
son of a poor farmer in Italy” in touch 
with the nerve center of an Empire, a 
man who never relinquished a particle 
of his integrity and freedom to mere 
men, neither to Maecenas his friend, 


nor to Caesar Augustus (“the little 
man in the high heels”), a man who 
loved his city, its glorious past and 
hoped-for peaceful future, who ever 
strove to put himself, in the invisible 
Christian dawn, into a “right relation 
with the Power that manifests itself in 
the universe.” And a superb poet, 
whose poetry is lovingly interpreted 
as stuff that men can take to them- 
selves as long as they shall exist on 
the earth. In short, this man is truly 
not the creature whom Swinburne in a 
rhapsodic mood called the “valet- 
souled varlet of Venusia.” 
JAMES BINDER. 


Report on the Germans. By W. L. 
White. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $3.00. 

With a sincere sympathy for the 
Germans who were confused by the 
Nazi propaganda or were dragooned 
by threat of force, W. L. White here 
records a series of interviews with 
some of the defeated people. The au- 
thor, however, seems so anxious to 
counteract the Morgenthau attitude 
that he almost exonerates a majority 
of the Germans. 

It is difficult for an ex-soldier who 
saw the welts of Nazi whips on Rus- 
sian backs and who heard from many 
French D.P.’s the conditions under 
which slave laborers worked and ex- 
isted to reconcile his observations with 
those of Mr. White. Even admitting 
the bias that such contacts created in 
the reviewer, it does not seem possible, 
in a state so totally involved in war, 
that there were so many who could be 
as naively unaware of conditions in 
Germany as these interviews suggest. 

Again, the author interviews but one 
unrepentant Nazi, and only after much 
searching for such a specimen. What 
of the indoctrinated products of the 
Nazi schools and the Hitler Jugend. 
the generation which will soon reach 
its majority? Important as it is, Mr. 
White makes only passing reference to 
this aspect. 

In the closing section, the author 
evaluates the process of the recent 
peacemaking. He is critical of the 
“unconditional surrender” policy, 
which, he states, frustrated German 
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liberals who might have overthrown 
Hitler; he is also critical of the neglect 
of the economic weapon we possessed 
in the form of lend-lease to Russia. 

Mr. White believes that Churchill’s 
plan of Balkan invasion was prefera- 
ble to the cross-channel plan adopted 
by the Allies.. As regards political 
strategy, this may be true; but the peru- 
sal of a relief map makes the military 
strategy of such a move questionable. 
One begins to wonder how many of 
the lives saved by a “conditional sur- 
render” would have been squandered 
on new versions of Thermopylae and 
Gallipoli in the Balkan Peninsula or 
the Carpathians. 

Mr. White certainly reports a dia- 
logue with facility; his questions are 
those which any American soldier, 
faced with the barriers of language and 
the anti-fraternization measures, might 
have wanted to pose to a German. 
But despite what the reader may gain 
from this book he cannot but be pro- 
voked by its incompleteness. 

RAYMOND L. CAROL. 


Edited by 


Catholic Library Practice. 
Brother David Martin, C.S.C. Port- 
land, Ore.: University of Portland 


Press. $2.25. 

Brother David Martin’s professional 
experience and background are evi- 
dent in his selection of titles and con- 
tributors in this fine collection of es- 
says on various phases of library 
science. The book is not so much 
concerned with library technique, as 
the title might suggest to some read- 
ers, but rather with the importance of 
Catholicism in the Catholic library. 

Little of a similar nature has been 
previously published, except Stephen 
Brown’s Libraries and Literature. Fa- 
ther Brown stresses particularly the 
English point of view, while Brother 
David’s book gives a true picture of 
the progress and circumstances pecu- 
liar to American Catholic library prac- 
tice. 

Significant topics contained in the 
volume are: The library in Catholic 
education, elementary, secondary, col- 
lege; and seminary libraries, diocesan 
bookshop and library, adult educa- 
tion and the Catholic reader, Catho- 


lic bibliography, library administra- 
tion, Catholic subject headings, censor- 
ship and the library, early contribu- 
tions to librarianship, the Catholic 
Library Association, and the Catholic 
publishing business. There is also an 
essay on “Education for Librarian- 
ship” followed by five others on each 
of the accredited Catholic library 
schools offering degrees in library 
science. 

The essays are scholarly and well- 
written, for the most part, by librari- 
ans distinguished for their achieve- 
ments in the library field. Among the 
contributors are such well-known 
names as Rev. Andrew L. Bouwhuis, 
Sister Mary Reparata, Rev. Stephen J. 
Brown, Dr. William Fitzgerald, etc. 

Catholic Library Practice is packed 
with information and suggestions too 
manifold to cover in a brief review. 
However, outstanding impressions 
gleaned may be summed up in several 
points. First, great progress has been 
made, but much still remains to be 
done by Catholic librarians and others 
who would make Catholic literature, or 
books actuated by the spirit of Catholi- 
cism, known through the promotion 
of Catholic libraries. Second, Catho- 
lic librarians should bring to the pro- 
fession a background and a Catholic 
philosophy of life which will enable 
them to interpret and evaluate read- 
ing material, and to select, for pur- 
chase and for their reading clientele, 
books in keeping with the Catholic 
way of life—so important today when 
much is written that is alien to our 
Faith. Important is the apostolate of 
keeping the Catholic mind alive in 
students in our Catholic schools and 
in Catholics who use public libraries. 
For Catholics, education and reading 
cannot be separated from man’s pur- 
pose here on earth nor from his des- 
tiny hereafter. Third, it is necessary 
to encourage capable Catholic writers. 

Especially valuable are the excellent 
bibliographies connected with most of 
the essays. The book also has a fine 
index. These together with Stephen 
Brown’s essay on “Catholic Bibliogra- 
phy” make it a useful reference tool 
for any library. 

SISTER MARY ELVIRA BREDEL. 





Our Contributors 


In the third and last of a series of 
articles on the inroads of Communism, 
begun in our June issue, JoHN EARLE 
UHLER gives us another example of 
what one of our correspondents calls 
his “solid scholarship, and that rarest 
of all things these days, common horse 
sense.” The series has occasioned 
much comment, pro and con, the for- 
mer far in excess of the latter. “Rus- 
sia’s Advance in the United States” de- 
serves deep pondering. 

We made the acquaintance of 
Tuomas O MALLEy in July, 1945, with 
his perceptive article on “The Secret 
Road to Peace.” He now gives us an 


equally perceptive story, “Signs and 
Wonders.” Mr. O Malley is a Brooklyn- 
ite, employed as a publisher’s produc- 
tion manager. 

Worn has finally come to us of Dr. 


Ertk v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN’S safe ar- 
rival in his homeland, where he is 
gradually learning of the tragic fate 
of some of his friends and relatives. 
He finds no half-tones in Austria,— 
everything is black and white, a “mix- 
ture of the Scriptures, Greek tragedy 
and Ancient Saga.” Our readers will 
be glad to read Part II. of his “Amer- 
ica and the World.” 

A NEWCOMER this month is SISTER 
Mary GENEVIEVE Donovan, of the Sis- 
ters of Charity, at present stationed at 
St. Aloysius Academy in Jersey City. 
She holds her B.A. degree from Em- 
manuel College, Boston, her Master’s 
from Fordham University, and a B.L.S. 
degree from Columbia University, and 
was for some years librarian at the 
College of St. Elizabeth in Convent 
Station. We would say that she is a 
person of discriminating literary taste, 
having been since her high school 
days an avid reader of THE CATHOLIC 
WorLD, sometimes to the detriment of 
logic and Latin lessons. A fact of 
which we were ignorant when we ac- 
cepted “Biography—an Art”! 

As he has so often done for our 


readers, JAMES OWEN TRYON once 
again in “The Case of the Penitent Par- 
ricides” brings vividly to life out of 
dry legal case histories, criminals of 
the past, whose crime and retribution 
we follow with the same _ interest 
claimed by the latest whodunit. 

A WELL-DEFINED interest in the socio- 
logical aspects of history has been 
heightened in Rev. W. B. FAaHeEnrty, 
S.J. (“Nineteenth Century British La- 
borites — The Chartists’”), by Dr. 
Thomas Neill under whom he has 
worked for the past two years at St. 
Louis University, and with whom our 
readers are well acquainted. Father 
Faherty writes for numerous Catholic 
periodicals. He is a member, and for- 
mer President, of the St. Peter Canisius 
Writers Guild, of the Catholic Histori- 
cal Society, etc., and under Dr. Neill’s 
direction is at present working on his 
doctoral dissertation, a study of the 
teaching of the last five popes on the 
position of women in society. 

Since 1924, Mary BRENNAN (MRS. 
CHARLES H.) Ciapp, M.A. (“Johnny Has 
His Harp”), has been a valued contrib- 
utor of stories and poems to our pages, 
and that despite the fact that she is 
the proud mother of four sons and four 
daughters of her own and, as wife of 
the President of the State University 
of Montana, adopted mother of twelve 
hundred others! She writes for many 
magazines, Commonweal, Extension, 
Ladies Home Journal, etc., and has 
published a volume of her collected 
verse. She is first of all, however, the 
valiantly happy Catholic mother of 
whom we may all be proud. 

LIKE his brother, Charles C., HEr- 
BERT EpwArpD MieErow (“The Greeks 
Started It”), is a classicist who makes 
the classics live for us. A graduate of 
Princeton, where he took his doctorate 
in 1925, he succeeded his brother as 
head of the department of Classics at 
Colorado College when the latter be- 
came President that same year. Three 
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years ago illness compelled Dr. Her- 
bert to give up teaching but his pen 
is still busy. His poetic drama “The 
Hill” was published in Poet Lore last 
vear, and he is a frequent contributor 
to various classical publications. 

In August W1LLIAM B. But Ler, B.A., 
LL.B., first appeared in our pages with 
his percipient “New Tools for Propa- 
ganda.” He now follows on with the 
equally penetrating “The Communists 
Didn’t Just Happen.” A former assist- 
ant Attorney General of the State of 
New York and now a practicing attor- 
ney in this city, Mr. Butler writes for 
various periodicals in his chosen field. 

THE interesting co-operative enter- 
prise of which JoHN Lapp writes in 
“Our Lady of Skeet” comes from the 
pen of a well known historian and 
writer on medieval themes who pre- 
serves his anonymity under the above 
pseudonym. This is his first disap- 
pearance in our pages. 

AMONG our October poets, three are 
new to our readers. BrorTHER Rv- 
DOLPH, of the Congregation of the 
Brothers of St. Francis Xavier, writes 
seasonably as well as musically of an- 
other “St. Francis.” He holds his B.A. 
from Boston College, where during 


vacation times he is doing his Mas- 
ter’s work, teaching English through 
the year at St. Xavier High School in 
Louisville, Ky. He is a contributor to 
The Sign. Frepertka Beatty (“The 
Death of Socrates”), a Bryn Mawr 
graduate with an M.A. and a Ph.D. de- 
gree from Columbia University, is as- 
sistant professor of English at Hunter 
College and the author of William 
Wordsworth of Rydal Mount, and of 
articles and poems in various: maga- 
zines. Of the third, ELizaBetH A. 
HvuTCHISON, we have little to tell ex- 
cept that she lives in Denver. “Let 
Him Remember” speaks for her poetic 
gift. A contributor of years’ standing 
and wide reputation, BENJAMIN FRAN- 
cis MUSSER gives us the very timely 
“Our Lady of Fatima,” which will 
prompt our readers to right thoughts 
and right actions with regard to Rus- 
sia. SISTER THOMAS MARIE KEENAN, 
O.P., of the Dominican High School in 
Detroit, fulfills in “Overtones in Cre- 
ation” the promise of her first contri- 
bution, “Ballad of St. Joseph,” pub- 
lished in our March, 1946, issue. And 
once again JAMES CORSON MILLER gives 
evidence of his love of nature and his 
gift for its expression in “October.” 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


James Brnper, B.A., instructor in English writing, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; 
doctoral thesis on Beowulf in preparation. 

Sister Mary Evvina Brepet, O.S.F., A.B., B.S. in L.S., A.M., Librarian and Professor of Library 
Science, College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill.; author of Our Library, contributor to Educa- 
tional Administration, Catholic Library World, etc. 


Raymonp L. Carnot, B.A., instructor in English, LeMoyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Stster Many Humiiata Caspary, 1.H.M., M.A. Pa.D., poet and essayist, Professor of English, 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Francis X. ConNOLLY, M.A., PH.D., educator and critic, Head of the English Department, Ford- 
ham College, New York City; Chairman of the Executive Board of the Catholic Poetry 
Society of America; Associate Editor of Spirit. 

Rev. Water Tuomas Goucn, C.S.P., Graduate Student in Political Science, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Assistant Superior, Paulist Juniorate, Baltimore, Md.; author of (in preparation) 
Judicial Philosophy of Justice Cardozo, 

Rev. Josepn McSoatey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outiine History of the Church by Centuries, etc. 


Margaret MEAGHER, writer, teacher, musician, Richmond, Va.; cataloguer of bibliographical 
works for art and university libraries; author of Education in Richmond, etc. 

Josern J. Remy, Pu.D., Lirr.D., Professor of English and Librarian, Hunter College, New York 
City; author of Newman as a Man of Letters, Of Men and Books, etc. 

Rev. Josepn F. Tuornino, Pu.D., S.T.D., Pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Carrollton Manor, Fred- 
erick, Md.; Special Lecturer on Sociology in the Catholic University of Chile; Honorary 
Fellow of the Historical and Geographic Institute of Brazil; Director of the American 
Peace Society; associate editor of World Affairs; author of Builders of the Social Order, 
A Primer of Social Justice, etc. 








